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St. Valentine’s Day. 
Ah, yes, see— 
These roses, wet as with the morning der, 
And rivaling your dimpled cheeks in hue, 
Convey to me 
Some hint of what your happy heart has read 
From oul their sweetness. Jlay, droop not your head— 
Aor any maid 
Heed blush at lovers token. Since the day 
That Adam sow his Eve ifs been the way 
To fove and fove again. So brief a space 
dt seems since J beut down my giclish face 
Go catch the perfume of some blossomed thing— 
A sheaf of filics, breathing of the spring 
And bearing Kove s own message—it mere mine 
Go bless that day, the good St. Valentine. 
And yet to you, 
Sweet maid, it seems it hardly can be tene 
That this ofd woman, with hee focks of snow 
And thoughts that finger in the fong ago, 
Could eee have foved as you are foving now 
While yet no care has fined your pretty brow, 
Hut time—oh! time will teach you, maiden mine, 


That coen old hearts St. Valentine 


—Mary Clarke Huntington. 
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SOME TURKISH DISHES AND CUSTOMS. 


The Merits and Demerits of Various Kinds of Foods 
Discussed. 
BY MARIA PARLOA. 

URING the Pure Food Exhibition at the 

Madison Square Garden in October, 1892, 

a group of people were, one evening, 

seated in the Concert Hall while waiting 

for the opening of the lecture, which was 

on milk. From the discussion of dairy products the 

talk drifted to the merits and demerits of various 

kinds of food. Dr. D., an Armenian gentleman who 

had a preparation of milk in the Exhibition, made the 

remark that a returned missionary had said to him 

that there was one Turkish dish which was so simple, 

healthful and economical that he wished it could 

be taught to all American housekeepers—the Turk- 
ish pilau. 

We all expressed a wish to taste the real Turkish 
pilau, and Dr. D. kindly invited some of us to lunch- 
eon at his house, on a certain day, when his wife 
would be glad to teach us how to prepare the dish. 

The day arrived and our party met. It consisted 
of an Englishman who had made dairy products a 
study, a young teacher from the New York Cooking 
School, and a charming Southern girl whose stories 
of life in the Southern mountains and other phases of 
Southern life have made her known in this country 
and England. 

Our party started for the home of our entertainer 
feeling that there were new experiences in store for 
us, and we were not disappointed. We were ushered 
into a room, which, while it was largely furnished 
with American products, had something of the Ori- 
ent air about it. Turkish draperies, ornaments, etc., 
abounded. 

We were presented to Madame D., who does not 
speak English, but Dr. D. and his two sons inter- 
preted so well that we were soon in animated conver- 
sation with her. 

After a little time we were asked into the kitchen 
where everything was in readiness for the preparation 
of the dish. ‘The kitchen was small, but so admirably 
arranged that one could work with the least expendi- 
ture of time and strength. 
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Dr. D. uses the basement of the house for the 
preparation of his Matzoon, therefore a narrow L 
was built on the dining-room floor for a kitchen. 
This room was long and narrow; a door at one end 
opened into the house and one at the other end 
opened into the yard. At one side were windows, 
tables, sink, etc.;‘at the other the range and closets. 
Not a bit of waste space and yet room enough for all 
necessary work. The sink was directly opposite the 
range, requiring only a step from one to the other as 
the meals were being prepared. 

One noticeable thing was the small amount of fire. 
Few American housekeepers would have felt that they 
could do any cooking with sosmall an amount of fuel. 
Madame D. had a soup stock seasoned with salt 
and slightly flavored with strained tomato. This was 
made boiling hot. The rice was washed thoroughly 
in several waters. It was then put into the boiling 
stock and*the cover was put on the stewpan. The 
pilau cooked gently for nearly an hour, when all the 
liquid was absorbed by the rice. At this stage some 
butter was put in a frying pan which was set on the 
fire. When the butter began to brown it was poured 
over the contents of the stewpan; the cover was re- 
placed and the pilau cooked a little longer. 

When the butter is poured over the pilau the dish 
is practically finished, but the longer it cooks after 
this stage is reached the better. 

FPirintch (the Turkish name for rice pilau) is repre- 
sented as saying, at the time the butter is added to 
the pilau, “Oh! that my lord and lady may begin to 
quarrel, so that I may stand awhile, and by standing 
improve greatly.” 

The proportions for the rice pilau are—half a pint 
of rice, one pint of white stock, one gill of strained 
tomato, one teaspoonful of salt and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. 

The stock may be made with veal, mutton, or poul- 
try. Madame D. said that they generally used mut- 
ton in Turkey. She also said that the Italian or 
Egyptian rice was the best for this dish, the grains 
being smaller and harder. 

In Turkey the pilau is served at the last of the meal, 
and one never knows how many courses there are 
to be until the pilau appears. It is then under- 
stood that this is the last course at the table, the 
coffee being served in another room. 

Yogourd, which is a slightly fermented milk of a 
thick, jelly-like consistency, is often eaten with pilau. 
In Arabia this preparation of milk is called laben. 
At Dr. D’s we drank Matzoon with the pilau. This 
differs somewhat from Yogourd, being of a smooth, 
creamy consistency. 

The ways of spelling this famous dish are many. 
In this country we spell it pilau, pillaw, pilaff, efc., 
but Dr. D. follows the example of the immortal Tony 
Weller and spells it with a 7—pilav. 

Pilau is not an unknown dish in America. It is 
found in almost all parts of the country, varying in 
form and quality in different localities. So far as | 
know they make the best pilauin the South. Here 


the rice, stewed chicken, chicken broth and season- 
ings are cooked together, giving a most savory and 
substantial dish. In this section of the country it is 
usually spelled pillau. The backbone of the fresh- 
killed pig is often substituted for the chicken, being 
preferred by many to the poultry. 

While the pilau was cooking, Madame D. told us 
of other Turkish dishes. 

Roulgour pilau is made with crushed wheat, water 
or stock and butter. The water or stock is to be 
salted, and boiling rapidly; the boulgour is stirred 
into it, using a wooden spoon. When the mixture is 
so thick that the spoon will stand in it, the stewpan 
is covered and the pilau cooks nearly an hour. The 
butter is browned and poured over it the same as for 
the rice pilau. The boulgour pilau should be served 
at once. 

Boulgour says, according to the Turkish legends: 
“Oh! that my masters may be in perfectly good hu- 
mor at the table, that I may be eaten at once.” This 
dish spoils with long cooking. 

Alepo Keofti was another dish which Madame D. 
gave us. It consisted of small forcemeat balls fried 
in butter and then stewed in adelicate sauce. When 
we expressed a desire to have some of the pilau with 
the alepo keofti it was served to us, and made a de- 
lightful combination. 

These little forcemeat balls were made in this man- 
ner: Finely minced raw meat, parsley and onion 
were mixed with stale bread crumbs which had been 
soaked in stock. The mixture was then highly sea- 
soned and made into balls as large as a good-sized 
plum. ‘They were then rolled in flour, fried in clari- 
fied butter and finally stewed in a sauce. 

All the luncheon being under way we adjourned to 
the dining room, where we were served with a white 
soup. Cut lemons were served with the soup, each 
person adding lemon juice to suit his or her taste. 
It certainly did give a much brighter flavor to the 
soup than would have been the case if the juice of 
the lemon had been boiled in the soup. 

At the end of the dinner we were served with real 
Turkish coffee in the parlors, one of the sons of the 
family having made it. As I was to have coffee in 
one of my lectures that week I asked the young man 
if he would make Turkish coffee for me at that time. 
He kindly consented, bringing all the apparatus to 
the hall, thus giving an added interest to that day’s 
lecture. 

For the preparation of this beverage the coffee must 
be ground to the finest powder. ‘The coffeepots are 
of copper, without covers, and flaring at the top and 
bottom. ‘They hold from half a gill upwards. ‘The 
powdered coffee is measured and put into the pot. 
The boiling water and sugar are measured and three- 
fourths are put in the pot with the coffee. ‘The pot is 
set on the fire, and when the coffee begins to boil it 
is drawn to one side for a few seconds. It is placed 
on the fire again, and when it boils once more the re- 
mainder of the sugar and water is added; when it 
boils again it is poured into little cups and served. 
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The object of boiling three times is to get as much 
froth as possible. The slower the fire the more satis- 
factory will be the result. The finest particles of the 
coffee combine with the water and produce the froth, 
which is called cream. 

These little coffeepots can be found in some of the 
kitchen-furnishing stores in the large cities. 

In speaking of the difference in cooking in this 
country and in Turkey, Madame D. said that in Turk- 
ish cookery a great deal of butter and other fats are 
used, and she prefers the plainer and more healthful 
American methods. 

To us all this little visit and luncheon were a most 
delightful experience, which will always be remem- 
bered with pleasure and gratitude. The cordial man- 
ner of each member of the family, the orderly and in- 
telligent way in which everything was explained to 
us, the blessing in the Oriental language and the 
glimpses of life in Turkey, which we got through the 
words of Dr. D., all made a most pleasant impression. 

To crown my pleasure Madame D. gave mea quaint 
old pitcher which she was using in her kitchen and 
which she brought from Constantinople. Who 
knows what tales that pitcher has been telling her 
two hundred and fifty sisters in my collection in the 
past year! 
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LITTLE PINK SUNBONNET GOES TO SCHOOL. 

Every morning, just about eight, 

Little Pink Sunbonnet opens the gate, 

And, a tin bucket upon her arm, 

Trudges away from grandpa’s farm. 

There are cookies, and apples, and butter and bread, 
Tucked away beneath that shining lid; 

And a dear, little, childish, curly head 
Under the sunbonnet’s crown is hid. 


Oh, it is lonesome at home all day; 
The saucy kitten refuses to play; 
Nobody singing about the place ; 
Nobody coaxing the dog to race ; 
No little feet on the fresh-scrubbed floor, 
Breaking to pieces grandma's rule. 
Oh, it is sad when summer is o’er; 
Little Pink Sunbonret starts to school. 


Little girls grow, of course they should, 
Soon to a beautiful womanhood. 
Then from the door, some happy day, 
Dear littie maiden will go away. 
It is not strange we should think of this, 

When in the morning, bright and cool, 
Not forgetting a good-bye kiss, 

Little Pink Sunbonnet goes to school. 

—Maricnne Heaton. 


A VISION OF LIFE AND ITS MEANING. 
You cai 
thetic without sorrow. 


1 hardly grow strong without trouble, or sympa- 


The masculine and feminine nature come together for 
mutual stimulus and mutual feeding. 

There is a natural desire in every heart to have, every 
day, an hour of social freedom—a few minutes, at least, 
of walk in the open air and contact with the minds of 
otner men. 


—/. G. Holland. 
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THE LINEN CLOSET. 
IV.—Marking and Caring for the Household Goods. 


FTER the household 
linen has been secured 
and properly made up, 
it should always be 
marked. While the 
owner herself may be 
able instantly to identify 
each and every indi- 
vidual piece, in case it 
remains in her care and 
under her inspection, 
there may arise many cir- 
cumstances, independ- 
ent of actual theft, which 
would make it desir- 

able to convince others of the identity, or enable them 

to establish it unaided. 

While it may in some cases be necessary to mark 
linen by stamping or writing with an indelible ink, 
this is only to be tolerated for the most ordinary 
articles, under circumstances forbidding the employ- 
ment of more approved methods. An embroidered 
letter or letters is the proper way of marking, and 
the current fashion, which is a very sensible one, 
gives neat and plain, though artistic, lettering, in 
place of the highly ornamental, involved and illegible 
letters and monograms which were recently so much 
in fashion. Then, that fashion which combines fit- 
ness will be the most enduring, or it might perhaps 
be said will always be appropriate, whether it holds 
the first place in temporary popularity or not. 

For an ordinary set of plain handkerchiefs, for 
instance, what could be a more appropriate marking 
than a single plain initial, neatly wrought in a corner? 
Any child capable of using a needle at all could be 
taught to fill such a form, after a more experienced 
hand had drafted the outline, and to do the work 
perfectly, being taught that perfection in plain work 
of that kind meant advancement to more elaborate 
patterns as soon as adequate skill was shown. Plain, 
everyday sheets and pillow slips would receive like 
or even simpler treatment; the napkins in ordinary 
use should have a slightly ornate lettering ; while the 
richest of table-spreads and the ‘“guest-chamber 
linen” should have the most elaborate treatment, 
preserving always such a degree of fitness for the 
designs and figures to which the marking is to be 
complementary as will make it blend in pleasing har- 
mony rather than attract by startling effect. 

According to authoritative statements, the French 
or raised satin stitch is now considered /4e right 
thing in marking linen. In most cases pure white is 
to be used, though in toweling a tinge of red may be 
employed, and where colored articles are to be 
marked such shades are allowable as will blend har- 
moniously with the main colors. The tendency now 
is to quite large letters ; but this is doubtless a tempo- 
rary fashion, and the thoughtful housekeeper can well 
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be a little conservative in this direction, with a view to 
what will be in vogue before her linen is worn out. 

The initials for such marking may be either regu- 
larly stamped upon the fabric, or they can be trans- 
ferred from the design by means of carbon paper. 
For the latter purpose the paper known as “semi- 
carbon” is the best, being coated upon only one side, 
and that side is, in using, to be laid next the goods 
to be marked. Place the design over all, with the 
face toward the operator, and with a blunt point, 
such as a stylus or a hard pencil, go carefully over 
the outlines, taking care not to allow any of the 
papers to move during the process. This operation 
is very simple, and may be successfully carried 
through by any person with ordinary care. The out- 
lines thus secured are to be run with embroidery 
cotton, and the space between them is padded with 
a long and short running stitch, or any other favorite 
stitch which may be preferred. Finally all is finished 
by working the padded spaces in close satin stitch, 
either straight across or diagonally. French em- 
broidery cotton of the proper texture is employed, 
and an ordinary sewing needle or one of the smaller 
size known to the trade as “ betweens.” 

Regarding the proper place to put the mark on 
different articles, it is universally understood that a 
handkerchief is to be marked only in one corner, 
and that, when ironed, the distinctive corner is to be 
the one exposed. Tablecloths are to be marked at 
the middle of the end; if with small letters, they are 
placed near the hem; if larger, at a corresponding 
distance from the edge. In any case there should 
be not less than the height of the letters between 
their lower edge and the hem of the cloth. Napkins 
are marked diagonally across the corner; towels at 
the middle of one end, just above the hem; sheets 
on the middle fold, two inches from the top hem; 
long pillowcases at the end, an inch or two from the 
hem, and square cases at the middle of the top. 

Having secured and marked the linen, the next 
thing is to give it such care as will secure the best 
results in its service. Prevention is always better 
and cheaper than cure, and it is easier and wiser to 
take care of linen than to be under the necessity of 
repairing or replacing. Red cloths and napkins soon 
lose the brightness of their color unless carefully 
handled. In washing, they should be soaked for 
half an hour in cold water, then passed quickly 
through suds only warm, not hot, rinsed in salt water 
and at once hung to dry. 

One great danger to linen goods is allowing them 
to freeze while damp, as when they are dried out of 
doors during winter. Cracking is almost sure to 
result, as the flax fibre held in its icy casing is ren- 
dered brittle, and breaks when bent. While the out- 
side air and light are desirable for securing whiteness 
and purity of color, the articles should be dried in- 
doors when there is possibility of freezing. 

Now that fringed napery is somewhat fashionable, 
it may not be amiss to give a suggestion regarding 
the care of the fringe, which is to many housewives 


a vexing problem. Given a little care in the prelim- 
inary handling, all that is necessary to lay the fringe 
straight, smooth and neat, is a corn brush, such as 
can be bought anywhere for from five to ten cents. 
With this the threads may be coaxed into their proper 
places very rapidly and certainly, while there will be 
but trifling wear involved by the operation. 

The matter of repairing is so broad an one that it 
can never be taught by precept alone. Unless the 
person upon whom the task devolves has a natural 
tact for keeping things in order, and a love for the 
work as well as for the neatness which it brings, page 
upon page of Goop HouseKEEPING exhortation will 
be allin vain. In the first place, prevention, here as 
elsewhere, is the part of wisdom. When there is any 
reason to suppose that a given article may be getting 
thin in texture, it should be carefully scrutinized 
whenever laundered, and if any spots show signs of 
giving way they should be reénforced by neat and 
careful darning. It is remarkable how much this 
may be practiced, by carefully selecting embroidery 
cottons or floss to match the material of the linen, 
and using a deft hand with the needle. Sometimes 
it is necessary to stitch a bit of foreign fabric on the 
back side of the article to be repaired, to serve as a 
base for the mending operations; or to hold the 
parts in place, a piece of stiff paper may be basted 
on the back side, over which the work of rebuilding 
the fabric with proper material, carrying the anchor- 
ing stitches an inch or more into the firm cloth, may 
be performed. When the hole is mended the paper 
is removed, and if care has been exercised it will 
require close scrutiny to detect the spot. 

Sheets which have worn thin in the center may, if 
taken in time, be cut through the middle, lengthwise, 
and the outer edges being brought together to form 
a new center, much additional wear will be secured. 
Table linen which has become too much worn for 
further satisfactory service will generally be found 
to have considerable sections of firm fabric, which 
should:not be wasted. This will very likely furnish 
still soft and pleasant towels, and even when quite 
thoroughly worn will provide exceptionally pleasing 
dish towels and cloths for similar use. 

The old maxim is still true, that “ where there is a 
will there is a way,” and for the housewife who 
desires to practice true economy, and to make every 
investment yield the best possible return, there is 
some use to which every article about her home may 
be put, till it has reached the lowest stage to which it 
is adapted. It does not matter that “things are 
cheap,” and that a new article may be bought for a 
comparatively small sum. If by the use of a little 
time, for which there is no other or more important 
demand, the small expenditure may be saved alto- 
gether, or materially lessened, then so much has been 
put in the purse, to give service in a time of need 
that is sure to come—if not to ourselves, then most 
certainly to some whom we can aid, and upon whom 
we can confer a bit of blessing and a ray of sunlight. 

—Mrs. Margaret Fayerweather. 
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AT NIAGARA. 


73 REAT waters gathered from far mountain streams, 
. From murmuring rivulets, rushing rivers, 
; And broadened lakes enchained with silvery links, 
All held within the hollow of God’s Hand, 
To be poured boldly, generously out 
Upon His trembling footstool, swinging now 
In space, that once was without form and void. 


~ To look and listen where these waters fall, 
-~ Grave thoughts come thick and fast, but words are few; 
= The inmost soul fain lists and looks in awe, 
And yet how forcefully it throbs against 
Its prison walls, as if to tear away 
The shreds of flesh and nerve that bind it fast. 


Sentiment keeps silence, thought steals away, 
Erewhile such Real Presence passes by; 
Idea wanders aimlessly about, 

Anear the throne of such immensity, 

Where grandeur and magnificence hold sway 
"Mid rolling thunder’s warring elements, 
Above the fearful sweep of perilous descent, 
Rushing down ‘neath bending bows of beauty, 
In diapason deep, in whelming sound, 

And sending up along its rocky balustrade, 
The smoke of incense to the Heavens above. 


From seething caldrons full and overflowing, 
Where witches wild and furies fierce come up, 
From seething wells of foam, enclosed and held 
By rocky walls, by cliff and precipice, 

By frowning battlements worn and _ beaten, 
Seamed and scarred by gathering storms of years, 
By telling ravages of Time and Age, 
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But holding well and firmly their allotted place 
As when “In the beginning” it was said, 
By Him, “ Let there be light; and there was light.” 


Niagara! where rainbows rest in beauty, 
Where majesty sublime sits full enthroned, 
Where Power Eternal walks and waits, 

e- Where weak and finite strength dares not approach 
= The Infinite, mankind full well may gaze, 
May listen, meditate and moralize, 

Coming not too near, but worshiping afar, 
May ask, “ Who built these ribbed and rocky walls ? 
“Who pours these gathered rapids with such force, 

“Headlong adown their steep and rugged way, 

“Into the fathomless abyss below ? 

“Who holds these foaming torrents in their place, 

“Taking their full measure, calms their violence, 

“And bids them go in peace again, to bear 

“The sails of commerce and to turn the wheels 

“Of the great world’s industries anew?” 


\ 


"Twere well to ask, and those who ask and say 
There is no God, may look and list and learn 
A lesson full of meaning and of moment, 
From out the book of nature, boldly spread 
Before the eyes of man above, below, 

Or near where falls the waters of Niagara. 


Such restless volume ever flowing on, 

And falling ever; always following 

Closely in the wake of what has gone before, 
Plunging madly down this fearful cataract, 

On through angry whirlpools, grand old gorges, 
Soon calmly waiting in some sleeping lake, 

Or held in close embrace by sunny slopes 

Or broad and bending river, dotted thick 

At times with rock-bound, leaf-embowered 

Homes of water nymphs on Isles of Thousands, 
Where beauty reigns and rest for man is found. 
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FEL witty Great waters, moving on, in motion ever, 


As though from out the world of which we know, 
Away to distant realms of unknown seas, 
Where “deep calleth unto deep,” and where 
The streams that once dashed down Niagara’s rocks, 
So weird and wild are now engulfed and lose 
Themselves among the ceaseless rolling billows 
Of the boundless ocean—going out in turn, 
From mountain brooks, from restless rivers, 

And placid lakes, as from the stream of Time, 

Into the realms of a vast Eternity; 

Rolling ever on, ever and forever, 

Where proudly stand Niagara’s world-famed rocks, 

Mirroring in thought the earthly life of man, 

From mountain rill, rough water-tides and currents, 

Each in their course presenting features rich and rare; 
Intermingling reverent thought with low inquiry :— 

Who poureth all these waters from His hands,” 

From which uprise the thunders of Niagara?” 
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To answer give to inquiries that come 

Forcefully to the human soul and sense, 

While sitting at Niagara's feet, 

With eyes and ears filled with all the wondrous 
Sights and sounds which there come crowding in upon 
The contemplative mind, wrapt in reverent thought, 
Where whirlwinds roar, and incense rises 
Heavenward, the human voice dares not give 
Answer to these soul questionings at once :— 
“Who poureth all these waters from His hands?” 
“Who holdeth them in bounds so close and firm?” 
“Who bids them go in peace from out their rocky 
“ Fastnesses? Who sends them forth in peaceful 
“Paths toward the sea, o’erwhelmed and _ lost, 
“Within the boundless realms of waves and _ tides 
“And _ billows?” 


Man may not boldly venture 
To reply, where heavenward rise the thunders 
Of Niagara’s fall. 
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but - still there comes 
The same inquiry, whether within hearing 
Of the deafening roar of wind and wave, 
Or out upon Ontario’s placid face, 
Or down the restless rapids of St. Lawrence, 
In its course, or when engulfed within the 
Billowy embrace of the broad Atlantic, 
Holding itself in quick abeyance to a 
Spirit nature that falls in tones sublime 
Upon the mortal ear, save to recite 
From out the book of Holy Writ, wherein 
We read that in the Morning of Creation 
The bounds were set and lines were closely drawn 
Between “the waters under the heavens, 
And the dry land called earth” for aye and ever. 


God “saw that this was good,” and ever hence 
Have poured, and continually will pour, in bounds 
Already set, on through coming ages, 

And pass unchanged, the waters At Niagara. 
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TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
The Stately Elm and the Beautiful Maple. 
Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm 
—Anne Bradstreet. 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leat and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimsoned 
And silver beech and maple yellow-leaved. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
OHN RUSKIN has some- 
where marveled at the 
wonderful conception of 

God’s mind when he first 

thought of a tree. There 

could have been no para- 
dise for man without trees. 

Even the Lord Ged was 

tempted by their pleasant 

shade in the cool of the 

day, and came down to 

enjoy them. He caused 

to grow those trees that 

were pleasant to the eye 
as well as those good for fruit. in the story of the 
temptation of our primeval parents there are three 
things said about the tree in the midst of the garden. 
First, Eve saw it was good for food; then she saw it 
was pleasant to the eyes; and, thirdly, that it was a 
tree to be desired to make one wise. It seemed to 
be a composite sort of tree. Some trees were simply 
pleasant to the eyes; others were fruit trees. This 
one was both, and besides that had some mysterious 
charm that made the beholder lust for some for- 
bidden wisdom. 

If | were to write on trees in general, I should 
make three heads, for I still believe that not only are 
there now trees that are pleasant to the eye, and 
those good for fruit, but that there is still something 
strange, occult, mysterious about the relation of trees 
to the human family. There are sermons in trees. 
There are startling suggestions in trees. ‘The life 
of man is not only inseparable from trees, but trees 
are at the head of the vegetable world, and so much 
so, that there is something almost human about them. 
I suppose some scientists would say that this mys- 
terious connection between mankind and trees is an 
evidence that man was once a grinning ape, and an 
inhabitant of the tree’s branches. 

The fancy of the human mind can imagine almost 
anything if it sits and intently contemplates a tree. 
1 have stood in the New Haven green at night, when 
the electric lamps were blazing under the giant elms, 
and have been spellbound looking up at the unearthly 
sight of the great ghostly branches, like the writhing 
arms of a hundred colossal witches stretching out 
and locked in together. It seemed like a Doréan 
picture of pandemonium. It seemed like the aw- 
fulest possible suggestion of human woe. But I 


remember another occasion, when the elm trees of 
New England impressed upon me the grandeur of 
the typical New England characters. 


I was called to 


speak appropriate words over the silent remains of a 
stalwart, typical New England man, and his house 
was overshadowed by grand elms, and the streets of 
the village were lined with them, and I could think 
of no better figure in which to dress that man’s 
character than that grand old tree. When the 
foliage is on them, their branches lose all their 
ghostly look, and seem like mighty arms holding 
up a wealth of blessing. Those great, tireless arms 
are held there as if standing for principle through 
sun and storm. 

Whatever there was about the tree in the garden 
of Eden that was not good for man to know, we need 
to have our eyes opened to-day to the wondrous les- 
sons of the trees, and an eye salve made of their 
leaves to anoint our sight will be a poet's gift to any 
soul. If 1 were a shipbuilder, or a cabinetmaker, I 
suppose I should study the utility of trees as a wood 
product. But I believe we all have a higher po‘nt of 
vision in studying the tree as something pleasant to 
the eye. Material utility is good in its place, but the 
tree is more to our soul than it is toour body. There 
are different planes of pleasure. Mere physical 
piasures, | believe, are of a lower order than our 
material necessities, but the pleasures of true art and 
noble sentiment, and of spiritual beauty, are our 
highest legitimate pleasures, and they are infinitely 
higher than mere material needs. 

So I would study the tree for the sake of the 
wonderful art God has put in it, and for the poetic 
pleasure it gives the mind, and for the spiritual sug- 
gestions that reach higher than the highest California 
redwood. Then, too, while it is good to have an 
orchard of apples and pears and peaches, | believe 
after our palate has tasted all the good there is in 
the fruit, a more exquisite pleasure is tasted by turn- 
ing the eye to some beautiful mansion grounds where 
trees, commended by their beauty alone, stand each 
arrayed in its native characteristics of form and’ 
foliage. 

And what preachers the trees are tous! We puta 
deciduous tree and an evergreen side by side. We 
need them both, for they reason to us of immortality 
better than ever Plato reasoned. First the deciduous 
tree speaks. It says: “1 shed my leaves and take on 
every sign of death, but I am not dead—only asleep.” 
And the recurring springtime proves that though it 
had every appearance of death, facts were mightier 
than finite appearances, and it really lives and wakes 
again. 

But now speaks the evergreen. It says: “ My 
mission is to show that winter has no power over me. 
I am set to show that while there is a transitory life 
for some things, there are some others that never see 
death. I am green the year round, and superior to 
even the sleep of winter.” 

Now, I would rather learn my lessons of immor- 
tality from the trees than from the worm and butter- 
fly. And then what affection a man who lives to be 
an octogenarian has for the trees that have kept him 
company, and have been rooted, like himself, to his 
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beloved home and town. ‘They grow together so 
that their faces are always familiar. 

And there have been trees that were historic in our 
Commonwealth, and in New England,—many besides 
the Washington elm and the Charter oak. I have 
just been looking through a valuable book in the 
Sprinefield City Library, filled with photo-prints of 
the famous trees of Massachusetts. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote the introduction to it, and it breathes 
not only the inspiration of the poet, but the deep 
affection of an old man for the venerable trees that 
have been the companions of his life. 

I have been thinking what strong attachments we 
form for trees. We often love a tree because our 
father planted it, and we cannot bear to part with 
trees, many times because our whole life is somehow 
incorporated in them. Our childhood has almost 
been nursed in the arms of some tree. It has been 
our comforter. Our intent interest has followed it as 
it grew. If has made a larger place in our mind than 
it has in the lawn. Where are its roots? They are 
in our souls as much as in the ground. I have seen 
such trees outgrow their beauty until they became a 
menace and injury to the house, and yet, if come 
down they must, we want to turn away and shut 
our tearful eyes and muffle our ears to their fall, 
for indeed they have become a mysterious part of 
ourselves, 

And then the trees that we have bestowed labor 
on. We were not able to buy the best, nor did we 
have expert knowledge of how to grow them. But 
what of that? ‘Their value consists in what we have 
done for them, and the anxious thought we have 
given to them. How often we smile at the miserable 
little plants we try to grow, when we see a great rose 
house full of the magnificent products of skill and 
unlimited cost. But our own are worth more, for 
everything in the great rose house is degraded to the 
level of commerce, while our puny plants are a part 
of our best selves. So of trees. A dear father once 
took me out back of his barn and showed me a 
stunted pear tree, with a great, ugly wound in it. 
“There,” said he, “I wouldn’t part with that tree, for 
my boy” (a very promising son, and his favorite child, 
who died just as he was getting through the scien- 
tific school) “shot a charge of ammunition into that 
place.” 

When I think of the strange power of trees over 
us, and their intimate relation with human life, I do 
not wonder that that tree in the garden of Eden, 
with more than human influence, wrought a seductive 
spell over the soul of Eve. And then trees are a 
legacy of love which we leave to our children. We 
think tenderly of how they will enjoy them. With 
our mind’s eye we see the beautiful line of maples 
blessing the roadway long after we are gone. An 
Eastern traveler tells how he saw the Arabs at mid- 
day squatted in a long line in the shadow of a tele- 
graph pole. He said to them, “ Why don't you plant 
trees?” They replied, ““We should not get the 
benefit of them.” “ But,” he said, “your children 
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will.” ‘“ Let them plant them, then,” said the Arabs. 
The very planting of trees is an evidence of our love 
for our descendants, and of our purpose to perpetuate 
the true blessings of society. 

And would you expect to find the elements of a 
beautiful character in a man whose nature was not 
tender toward trees? Opposite my house is a mag- 
nificent cut-leaf maple, the pride of its owner, and in 
its delicate foliage and remarkable size, the index of 
both the dimensions and quality of his character. 
A recent storm carried away nearly a fourth of it, 
and only a day or two before we had walked around 
it to see if it would bear the loss of even a small limb 
by trimming. He seemed to feel less a reverse in 
business than the damage done to that beautiful tree. 

Now, as I have thought of maples, their mysterious 
character has grown upon me. This would be but a 
dry essay if 1 began with the botanical order and 
genus and species of this favorite tree, and drew out 
at length the names and descriptions of the sixty or 
seventy species of this genus -/cer. I fear it will be 
dry when I come to describe even the few species we 
are specially interested in. 

First, I would, if possible, have our hearts thrill 
with affection for this wonderful class of trees, so 
perfectly adapted to the comfort and pleasure of 
man. Where is there another tree that thinks so 
much of man’s needs? Does not the maple think ? 
It seems to, for in February it seems to say, “I must 
stir my life blood to sweeten the cup of man,’ and 
every penny cake of maple sugar is a token of its 
willing sacrifice to make us happy. 

And then the red maple vies with the pussy willows 
and the bluebirds in the bright scarlet buds and 
flowers that burst forth from its bare limbs to herald 
the first approach of spring. And, before the leaves 
are out, the red fruit, in bright pendants, hang out 
a second sign that Mayis near. And then, almost 
between one sunrise and sunset, on some warm day, 
it seems as if the full foliage had sprung at once into 
shape. If the leaves are the lungs of a tree, what 
lungs the maples have! And nature has no more 
perfect umbrella for a rainy day than their thick over- 
lap of leaves. I think of the ancient method war- 
riors had of lapping their shields over each other to 
shed the arrows of the enemy from their entire 
advancing phalanx when I see a maple tree. And 
then when its summer work is done, almost before 
September comes, the red maple flings out its banner 
of color again, and leads the way for an army of 
bright banners that come in the 
autumn days. 

Whether the maple can think or not, it can paint 
beautiful pictures. It knows that mankind loves 
bright colors. It lavishes them upon us. It floods 
the landscape with red and scarlet and orange and 
yellow. And there is a touch of pathos and sympathy 
in the way it does it, for it knows that it is always 
sad to have the summer pass and the melancholy 
days come, and it does all it can to brighten the tran- 
sition, and it seems to vie with the sunset glow in 
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ahead.” 

The maples seem to oe near kin to the sun itself, 
children of the sun, drinking in the life of the sun 
and pouring out all the colors of the sun’s light. 
And is not the maple a spiritual tree? Before it 
passes into its winter sleep it puts on its brightest 


robes. It hangs out no signs of mourning. It is the 
wonderful way nature has of lighting up ker face with 
hope. Every maple puts on its autumn smile of good- 
bye and says, “I shall greet you in the springtime.” 
It is a beautiful way of going to sleep. And so may 
we hang out the bright symbols of our hope ere we 
exchange our summer and autumn for death’s sleep. 

Then, maples are such a composite sort of tree. 
They look over into the orchard and they see one 
tree with golden fruit and another blazing in brightest 
red, and they seem to laugh and say, “* I, too, can do 
that! Look at me!” And one tree blazes forth in 
all the colors the orchard ever knew. One branch 
will be a flame of scarlet, another as yellow as a 
score of Chili squashes. 

And how would childhood be complete if we could 
not shuffle our feet through an ocean of maple leaves 
dancing to the rhythm of the footfall and the happy, 
rustling music? It is a joyous street of gold to walk 
in for an hour, and is one of earth’s rich foretastes. 

But my mind keeps coming back to the mysterious 
nearness of the maple to our humanity. We speak 
of the camel as an animal that supplies a multitude 
of human needs. ‘The Creator never would have 
thought of camels and horses and cows if he had not 
thought first of man. And so among trees, it seems 
as if the maple came nearest to human needs, and 
was inextricably tied up in the complicated web of 
human life. In some respects, perhaps, fruit trees 
are more closely related to mankind; but for a tree 
that is pleasant to the eye, and for its mental as well 
as physical comforts, the maple seems to head the 
list. It is the people’s tree. The elm makes fine, 
stately arches, but the maple has a broad, genial 
smile for all. The elm is an aristocratic sort of an 
old bishop, who likes antiquated, venerable things 
and impressive, solemn ways. The elm is ultra-con- 
servative, and holds its arms in stately benediction 
over traditions and last century’s institutions. But 
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near the level of man. It doesn’t soar away, but 
broods like a good mother right over us. The 
spherical shape of the maple tells what an all-around 
tree it is in its beauty and utility. The oak is more 
rugged, but the maple represents the completer stage 
of man’s life and character. 

If there is beauty in curves, then what tree can 
excel the maple? Some one has speculated on the 
shape of our celestial bodies in heaven, and the con- 
clusion was that they must be perfectly round. If 
that is so, then the maple has attained perfection. 
“Round as a maple” would be an apt comparison, 
considering some maples we have seen. It seems as 
if the hand of man must have trimmed those maples 
that stand right out in roomy places. No one will 
believe that a thousand branches and a multitude of 
leaves can take that perfect spherical shape by 
chance. I know of some maples that stand right out 
preaching a continual sermon on unity in diversity. 
They are a beautiful symbol of the universe. It 
seems as if every limb and branchlet and twig and 
leaf said to every other: * We must all work together 
in perfect harmony to produce a shape that shall 
show that we are a part of God's great round world, 
and God’s system of worlds.” 

And maples are human enough to cry when we 
plant them ten feet apart, and compel them to grow 
up like birch brush, and rob them of the room they 
need to make their shapely growths. Some one 
ought to write another poem as a companion to 
“Woodman, spare that tree,” and say, “* Woodman, 
give that tree room enough to grow.” 

Coming to the more scientific part of this subject, 
it is curious that one of our largest species of New 
England maple, as found in Texas, is only a stunted 
shrub. It certainly has room enough there, but some 
things grow in New England that ‘Texas doesn’t yet 
appreciate. And then the diversity of this tree is 
wonderful. It is so near to man that its species run 
into each other. Yow can hardly tell the species 
apart sometimes. It seems as if even trees, as they 
associate with men, learn the great lesson that they 
are all of one fraternal blood. Domestication mixes 
the color of doves, and the nearness of the maple 
tree to man seems to have the same effect. 

Now the range of species is remarkable in this tree. 
There is the Vine maple, growing in such shrubby 
form, and sending out such long, slender, withe-like 
branches that it closely resembles a vine; and then 
there is the great, broad-leafed maple of the North- 
west, with leaves from eight to twelve inches in 
diameter. The beautiful Japan maples are now 
attracting attention, some of them both delicately 
cut-leaved and of crimson color. The purple varie- 
ties are also fine. Among the Japanese maples are 
the fern-leaved, the palm-leaved, the gold-leaved, the 
rose-leaved, the blood-leaved, the scalloped purple- 
leaved and so on. The cut-leaved maples are some- 
times like lacework, and with willowy branches they 
seem to rival the most delicate vegetation. 
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In the distribution of maples, Sargent says there 
is one species in Southern India, Sumatra and Java; 
twelve species in the Himalaya mountains; twelve 
species in Europe and the Orient; nine species in 
North America. There are five species in the Atlan- 
tic states, and two in the Pacific region. From sixty 
to seventy species in all may be distinguished. The 
botanical name of the fruit of the maple (commonly 
called the keys) is Sa-mq'-ra. No climate is better 
suited to this class of trees than New England. I 
will first brietly describe the nine species which are 
found in America. 

Acer spicatum (Mountain maple) is a small, bushy 
tree, occasionally twenty-five or thirty feet high; 
more often a tall, oreven low shrub. The branchlets 
are gray, and in winter bright red. The leaves are 
three, or slightly five-lobed, downy beneath, and in 
autumn turn to orange and scarlet. The flowers are 
greenish-yellow, on compound racemes. The fruit 
when ful? grown in July is bright red, on pendent 
racemes. 

Acer pennsylvanicum (Striped maple, moosewood, 
whistlewood, goosefoot) is a small tree, twelve to 
forty feet high. -The bark is reddish-brown, with 
longitudinal, broad, pale stripes. The leaves are 
palmately three-nerved and three-lobed at the apex, 
and turn yellow inthe autumn. They are rose-colored 
at the time of opening and unfold to good size. 
Flowers and fruit are greenish, in pendent racemes. 
This species is common in the North Atlantic states, 
and is a valuable garden plant on account of its 
brilliant buds; handsome, graceful flowers; large 
summer foliage ; conspicuous markings of trunk and 
branches, and brilliant autumn colors. 

Acer macrophylium (Broad-leafed maple) attains a 
height of eighty to one hundred feet. It is found in 
Alaska, British Columbia and our Northwest Pacific 
states. The leaves are eight to twelve inches in 
diameter, and very deeply five-lobed. The foliage 
turns to bright orange in autumn. It is the most 
valuable wood of any deciduous tree in Western 
North America. It can be grown in New England 
in sheltered places. 

Acer circinatum (Vine maple) is from the coast of 
British Columbia. In the moist forests several 
stems grow from the same root and arch over so 
that their tops reach the ground and take root. 
The leaves are seven to nine-lobed. ‘The flowers 
are purplish. If planted in New England it forms 
a low, round head, so that the branches sweep th- 
ground. 

Acer glabrum (Dwarf maple), from Western Amer- 
ica, is a low, bushy tree, rarely twenty-five feet high. 
Its leaves resemble those of the common currant in 
size and shape. 

Acer barbatum or Saccharinum (Sugar maple, Rock 
maple) is a species so valuable in this country that it 
ought to have an entire paper devoted to it. It is 
familiar along our road sides and in our sugar camps. 
Sargent says it sometimes attains a height of 125 
feet. It forms at first a narrow, egg-shaped head, 


but in age broadens out to a round top dome seventy 
or eighty feet across. The leaves, instead of being 
serrate, have incurved sinuses, and are three to five 
lobed. The flowers are greenish-yellow. The foliage 
changes to brilliant red, scarlet, orange or yellow. It 
is one of the most widely distributed trees in Eastern 
North America. The wood is heavy, hard, strong, 
close-grained and tough, taking on a fine polish. 
The accidental forms of this variety are the bird’s-eye 
and curled maple. Maple sugar is obtained princi- 
pally from this. To it we owe largely our splendid 
autumn tints. Different individuals of the Rock maple 
have different habits which seem fixed from year to 
year. Sometimes all the leaves on a single branch 
will turn scarlet, while the rest of the tree remains 
green; or some part of the tree turns scarlet and 
other parts orange or yellow. There is a variety 
called the Black maple. 

Acer dasycarpum (White or Silver-leafed maple). 
This is named from the downy and silvery whiteness 
on the under side of the leaves. It makes a large 
tree, from ninety to 120 feet in height. It may be 
distinguished from the red maple by the green color 
of the young twigs. The leaves are deeply five-lobed, 
borne on slender red petioles. Flowers appear long 
before the leaves and are greenish-yellow. The 
foliage is pale-yellow in autumn. A specimen of this 
tree in the meadows of Northampton, Mass., attained 
a circumference of seventeen feet four inches at three 
and one-half feet from the ground. 

Acer rubrum (Red, Scarlet, Swamp maple). This 
is usually a small tree, and one of the commonest in 
North America. It is one of the most beautiful in 
our forests. It largely inhabits swampy places. In 
March and April its bright red buds burst into such 
a profusion of scarlet flowers that the tree is a mass 
of color, and before the leaves appear the bright red 
fruit has grown. And again in early autumn it is in 
a blaze of scarlet foliage. 

Acer negundo (Ash-leaved maple) makes the ninth 
of our common American maples. The fruit shows 
it to be a maple, although the leaves ase three or five 
foliate, resembling the ash. ‘To this should be added 
a discriminated list from the best nurserymen’s cata- 
logues. There are the different varieties of Norway 
and sycamore maples. ‘Then, in great variety, we 
have the cut-leafed maples. Wier’s cut-leaf is famil- 
iar and fine. But the Japanese maples are the 
finest of the new sorts, and here, in the beauty of 
color and delicacy of foliage, we seem almost to 


have entered fairyland. 
—Rev. W. Hutchins. 
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JONAH AND THE WHALE. 


Said Jonah, “I have found 
That I cannot turn around, 
It’s so crowded here, and there, and all about.” 
Said the whale, as on he wallowed, 
“This old fellow that I’ve swallowed 
Is so troublesome, I'll have to spew him out.” 


—Mrs. J. 7. Greenleaf. 
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To Dress Well and Economically. 
TENDENCIES OF THE SEASON. 
CHAPTER II. 


THE RETURN OF THE OVERSKIRT—BLACK DRESSES—EVENING 
GOWNS—MIDWINTER MILLINERY. 


HE spring comes on apace. Already 
the fresh-looking summer cottons, 
. dainty lawns, and sheer embroid- 
eries in the shop windows remind 
us that the season of violets and 
spring clothes is scarcely a month 
away. The evolution of the expanded skirt, as every 
one now knows, is not in the direction of crinoline, 
but toward drapery and the return of overskirt, as 
was predicted in the columns of Goop HousEKEEPING 
months ago, when nearly every other journal seemed 
to insist that hoops were certain tocome It is true 
that the danger of crinoline seemed imminent at one 
time, and there is no doubt that hoop-skirt factories 
were revived in many parts of the country for the 
benefit of those people who depend on rumor for 
their fashions. Yet the best authorities at that time 
insisted that the immense expanse of skirt was much 
more likely to be looped up to display an underskirt 
than to be still further expanded by hoops. And 
such has been the result. Overskirts of every kind 
and variety are seen in the new gowns, and indeed 
such draperies have been worn all winter. The ten- 
dency is toward apron fronts, though there are many 
gowns made in old-fashioned redingote or polonaise 
style, hanging straight down from the waist, and 
slashed and trimmed at intervals all around the skirt 
from the bottom to the waist. 
DRAPERIES. 

Rather straight drapery has been the rule, but with 
the coming of summer, with lighter material, it is 
predicted that pannier effects, now popular in Paris, 
will come in vogue. In another year we may see a 
complete revival of bouffant styles. The pretty 
shepherdess polonaises and panniered overskirts of 
a generation ago promise again to be fashionable 
models, and no style is more becoming to plump, 
winsome beauty or more of a caricature on lank age 
than this same fashion of a pannier. At the present 
writing the bell skirt holds its own, as it has all 
winter, but the tendency is toward fuller skirts for 
spring and a simpler style of cutting the skirt, with 
straight breadths at the back and a number of small, 
overlapping ruffles, or two or three clusters of narrow 
ruffles grouped at the foot of the skirt. It is impos- 
sible to predict as yet what shape the overskirt will 
take. Long and short draperies have been used this 
winter, and the effect of drapery has often been sug- 
gested in a plain skirt by the use of plaits on the hips. 


While the most picturesque effects, which would be 
entirely out of place for daytime dresses, are allow- 
able, the evening dress depends for its elegance upon 


its perfect fit and neat adjustment of detail, as much 
as if it were a tailor-made gown. Modistes are begin- 
ning to recognize this more than ever, and the dra- 
peries and folds which concealed the outlines of the 
figure last season are entirely done away with, and 
the bodice is fitted, with severe lines, smoothly to the 
figure. No frill or drapery is allowed below the bust 
line, where every seam of the fittir.z is visible, and is 
sometimes pronounced by being stitched on the out- 
side. The sleeve remains full and large. The skirts 
of young ladies’ dresses designed for dancing are 
made straight around, but the stately dresses designed 
for matrons, which are made of moires and satins 
and other rich fabrics, are usually made in the most 
sumptuous manner with full court trains and petticoat 
fronts, richly embroidered or trimmed with lace. In 
such a season of costly materials, the woman of 
refined taste will make no effort to imitate such 
luxury in cheap jute-filled silks and cotton-backed 
velvet, such as are freely offered at panic prices to 
meet a demand for fashionable show where the purse 
1s limited. Nothing shows so soon or looks so shabby 
as pinchbeck materials, which fade and lose their 
freshness after a single night, and at the best never 
deceive any one but the wearer, who imagines that 
they will be taken for the costly goods they imitate. 
The best choice of the season for young girls in 
their first year is either embroidered muslin, chiffon, 
tulle or some such sheer material made up over an 
inexpensive satin. The favorite colors for evening 
are pink, white, pale yellow and pale green. ‘These 
dresses are seldom of solid material. Thus tulle is 
abundanfly used for draperies, for /rou-frou ruftles 
that completely cover the skirt and for the series of 
ruffles that cover the large, puffed sleeves. But the 
plainly fitting bodice of the dress is of plain satin, 
uncovered by tulle, but with full draperies of tulle 
around the low neck. Flowers are largely used in 
garniture. Clusters of sweet peas or great sprays of 
crushed roses trim pink dresses, while yellow roses 
form the garniture of the gowns of yellow satin and 
chiffon, which are becoming to blondes and brunettes 
alike. The combination of pale-yellow satin, tulle 
and brown fur seems an oufre one, yet some of our 
fashionable modistes are making up very effective 
evening gowns of these materials. The skirt of the 
dress of striped satin is finished with a puff and 
plaiting of yellow chiffon at the bottom, underneath 
which is a narrow edge of brown fur. ‘The corsage 
of the dress is sharply pointed at the waist and fin- 
ished with a square neck, edged with a narrow band 
of fur which forms the heading to a wide rufile of 
rich lace falling over the full sleeves of puffed satin 
and extending in a point cown the front of the cor- 
sage. A charming thovgh eapecsive gown was made 
of black tulle, stripe@ ia bayadere féshion. with 
waving stripes of blue satin. It was made up over 
pale-b!ue satin. The skirt was covered with a suc: 
cession’ oi ruffles, each one edged with black lace. 
The fvil, puffed sleeves were also covered with rufiles 
of tulle. The corsage was of blue satin, draped aro‘ind 
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the shoulders with tulle, caught by bows of blue satin 
ribbon. Another charming gown was of pale-yellow 
mousseline de svic, embroidered with tiny sprays and 
garlands of flowers in self color. The dress was 
made over a dress of yellow satin. A full puff of 
yellow mousseline de soie trimmed it around the bot- 
tom and headed two narrow plaitings of the same 
material. The puffed sleeves were full and bouffant, 
and were formed of close puffs of yellow chiffon. A 
garniture of yellow roses formed the corsage spray 
and another caught up the skirt at the sides in the 
effect of a slight drapery. 


BLACK DRESSES, 


The black gown is again to the front, not only for 
walking and general wear, but for evening dress. 
While the dress of solid black is often very effective 
with certain types of women, it is not generally 
becoming. A few of these dresses are startling in 
effect, seen in a room full of gowns of delicate tint, 
and the wearer is likely to be remarked. When a 
lady goes out comparatively little in society and 
keeps but one dress ready for social emergencies, it is 
better that this dress be of a dark color, of a style 
that will not be remembered again because of its pro- 
nounced color. For such a purpose, the gown of 
black satin, richly trimmed with jet and draped with 
jetted or gold-spangled tulle, is exceedingly effective. 
Combinations of black and white, though proper for 
demi-dress occasions, are not considered suitable 
for evening dress. 

For church and calling dress, black satin and 
black moire antique are the first choice. The /azd/e 
Francaise and various corded silks so popular a year 
ago are generally relegated to the back shelf, though 
still used to a limited extent. Black velvet is com- 
bined with moire antique, and in such a case the vel- 
vet forms the corsage, while the moire antique is used 
for the sleeves and skirt, and panels of velvet appear 
at the sides and down the front, and in an elaborate 
dress there may be garnitures of point lace, but for 
general wear narrow trimmings of jet with black lace 
are preferred. ‘There is a fashionable demand for the 
use of color with black. ‘This is shown in dresses of 
moire antique with collars and wrinkled belts of 
cherry-colored velvet, and in costumes with bodices 
of pale green or red satin, veiled with black chiffon 
held in fine plaits and finished with huge sleeves and 
flaring skirts of black moire silk. 

Some of the most elegant street gowns are of black 
hop-sacking. These dark gowns are often brightened 
by full fronts of magenta or cherry-colored satin, 
covered with guipure lace, or with full vests of 
plaited velvet crossed by bands of white guipure. 
The best dressmakers, however, do not commend 
the use of colored velvet to-any extent on dresses 
that are to+bé worn in the street -It is not neces- 
Sdry‘that a dress shall be extreme or‘over elaborate 
to introduce a touch of color, but where outside 
wraps are trimmed, as:‘many:of them are this’season, 
with huge sleeve pufis and other accessories of 
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colored velvet, they are certainly in the very worst 
taste, even for a carriage costume. 


MILLINERY. 


There is little to be said that is new about millinery. 
The evening bonnet this winter has been a mere 
head-dress, while even in hats small shapes have been 
in demand. The large Amazon hats which have 
been worn this winter, with the brim turned up 
against the sides and the crown laden with black 
ostrich plumes, promise to be continued in straw for 
spring for driving hats. The bonnet will remain 
small, a mere holiday affair of blossoms and em- 
broidery. The close turban styles introduced in felt 
this season, which have been trimmed with black 
moire, promise to be a very popular style in straw 
for the coming season. Black hats will probably be 
in more demand than ever before, though there is a 
tendency to relieve them by knots of brilliant, rose- 
colored velvet, pale green and other fashionable colors. 

SHOPPING NOTES. 

Russian violets, in spite of their long lease of pub- 
lic favor, have again appeared on the midwinter 
millinery counters. It seems as if the “ dainty, wee 
blossom” is in danger of being adopted as the 
national flower,—at least of the millinery world. 

No special atrocity has as yet been introduced this 
season in the way of fancy veiling. The masque 
veil is doing more than anything else to increase the 
patronage of our oculists, yet there seems to be no 
way of driving it from favor. Even when large hats 
were worn, woman managed to stretch a masque 
veil over the brim, and with the small bonnets they 
are de rigueur. 

The return of the long overskirt, which was worn 
twenty years ago, and the draperies of which were a 
nine-days’ wonder to the uninitiated, will give the 
girls of this generation a lesson such as their mothers 
had in the intricate art of drapery. No two overskirts 
in those days were draped exactly alike. They were 
made, by a series of tucking in here and plaiting 
there, to assume that appearance that was best suited 
to the figure of the wearer. 

The new mutton-leg sleeves are made to flare over 
the hands by the use of a so-called * rufile,”’ which is 
cut out of acircular piece of cloth, the inner edge 
being sewed smoothly around the bottom of the 
sleeve, while the outer edge produces the flaring 
effect. These ruffles are usually lined with some 
color in contrast to the gown. The new sleeve 
promises to be rather smaller than the gigantic gigot 
of the hour. 

It is perfectly safe to make up sheer muslins and 
organdies for summer, with simple skirts, trimmed 
with rufiles edged with lace, and corsages with full 
sleeves and full round waist, with a group of bertha- 
like ruffles around the shoulder, if one fancy them. 
The sleeves which reach to the elbow and are formed 
of a succession of ruffles are exceedingly pretty for 
organdie gowns. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING EXPERIMENTS. 
The Laundry. 

HE fact that there are not 
nearly enough domestic 
servants in the United 
States to supply the de- 
mand, and that the dis- 
proportion between sup- 
ply and demand is de- 
creasing, shows that a 
radical change in house- 
keeping methods is daily 

becoming more desirable. 

When there is an excess of 

labor seeking employment in 
any branch of work, the ad- 
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vantage is on the side of the employer, and wages are 
somewhat in the employer’s control, but, with the 
situation reversed, employers are at the mercy of the 
laborers, no matter how incompetent these may be. 


Such is the situation in our country to-day. In the 
first place, there are one million five hundred thou- 
sand more males than females in this country, and as 
males depend upon females for all manner of personal 
service, a disproportion would exist between servers 
and to-be-served even were all adult females ready to 
render such service. But, setting this fact aside, the 
cardinal difficulty remains that domestic service is 
growing in disfavor with working women, and the 
signs are that the supply of recruits for this depart- 
ment will continue to decrease. 

Under these circumstances those who remain in 
the field demand higher and higher wages, with 
steadily diminishing volume of work. Cooks are re- 
fusing to do anything save to cook, whether they 
have two persons, or ten, to serve. Laundresses will 
take upon themselves only a limited, and strictly de- 
fined, number of duties outside of the laundry, and 
the waiting-maid declines to share the duties of either 
cook or laundress. The effect of modern ideas of 
organization, of differentiation, is clearly visible in 
the world of servants, and these tend as rapidly 
toward specialization of profession as does the world 
of physicians. The higher the degree of skill de- 
manded, the less the degree of versatility, is a nat- 
ural law. With growing elaboration of taste and re- 
quirements, with iscreasing complexity in every city 
ménage, the maid-of-all-work was naturally doomed 
to disappearance. Thusit has come about that a few 
families absorb a disproportionate number of domes- 
tics, each one of whom renders less general service 
and yet receives higher pay than the iormer general 
household servant. 

Unfortunately, the whole trend of sentiment in 
the day-laboring world at present is determinedly 
set upon equalization of wages, irrespective of the 
quality of work. This is, of course, unreasonable, 
but we are now concerned only with a recogni- 
tion of existing facts. As domestics now meet 
frequently, and sit for hours 


at a time together, in 
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employment bureaus, they have, and use, an oppor- 
tunity for coming to an understanding in regard to 
their interests, which their employers do not imitate. 
The result is seen in their demands for the same wages 
for each cook, laundress, and waitress, in the same 
locality, without regard tothe variation of duties re- 
quired in individual households, or to the differences in 
skill of these laborers. ‘Lhe few set the scale for the 
rest, their, possibly justly earned, high pay spreads dis- 
satisfaction all along the line of their fellow-workers, 
and every year housekeeping becomes more compli- 
cated, costly and harassing, and a greater waste of 
effort with smaller results. In vain do mistresses 
seek to remedy the evil by searching for the newly 
arrived foreigner, who, having not yet learned the 
situation, may be snatched up at something nearer 
former rates. in consideration of her “ newness’ and 
need of much instruction. Employment bureaus are 
crowded with girls who will wait ten weeks to find 
places at the regular rates, rather than take those 
eagerly urged upon them by beseeching employers in 
consideration of anything whatever bearing upon the 
girl’s deficiencies. 

The present helplessness of housekeepers in this 
emergency is pitiable and humiliating. The majority 
seem as little to comprehend the fundamental causes 
of the difficulty as might infants when deprived of 
what they want because it is not to be had. They 
talk much of establishing training schools for domes- 
tics; or of a league between mistresses to agree upon 
a rigid scale of wages graded according to the work 
to be done and the qualification of the worker ; or of 
a severe system of registration which shall exclude 
incompetent domestics from well-paying positions. 
But all of these propositions fail to take into account 
the unquestionable fact that it is not the employers 
who are in position to dictate terms. With the agita- 
tion for definite and increasingly shorter hours of 
labor, and with the growing tendency of laborers to 
form themselves into self-protecting unions, it is 
inevitable that our present system of household 
service shall grow in disfavor. In scarcely any two 
households is the labor alike, the hours exacted the 
same, or that portion of wages represented by the 
board and lodging of the servant of equal value. Now 
the lower the grade of intelligence, the easier it ac- 
commodates itself to things fixed, plain, definite, and 
the more restive it is under reverse circumstances, 
From the employers’ standpoint the wonder is that 
girls will refuse good homes and sheltered lives in 
domestic service, for the (to the employers’) odious 
tasks of shop tending or factories. From the girls’ 
standpoint it is a question between intricate and diff- 
cult employment, for indefinite hours, with great cur- 
tailment of personal liberty, often in a disagreeably 
isolated position on the one hand, and on the other, 
simple work, of one kind, in definite hours, with full 
liberty at their cessation, and, above all, constant 
companionship with equals. It is doubtful if one 
mistress in a thousand understands how large a part 
this last consideration plays in inclining girls toward 
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shops and factories, and away from domestic service, 
The problem, therefore, resolves itself to’this: As 
there are not enough servants to carry on housework 
under former conditions, how may housework best 
be adapted to conditions ncw present? How may 
household labor be simplified? What may be elimi- 
nated with greatest advantage to the comfort which 
must be preserved in the home? Undoubtedly, the 
work which has least raison d’é/re in the modern city 
or town kitchen, is that of the laundry. Few houses 
are provided with separate rooms in which to conduct 
the operations of cooking and washing, yet the cleans- 
ing of soiled garments, on a large scale, is as out of 
place in a room where food is being prepared for con- 
sumption as such cleansing would be in a chemist’s 
laboratory. Furthermore, while cooking requires a 
high degree of intelligence and skill in one distinct 
occupation, laundry work demands an equal grade of 
skill in a totally dissimilar line of effort, with the ad- 
ditional requirement of far greater expenditure of 
muscular energy. It is not reasonable to expect suc- 
cessful results in any endeavor to combine the two 
sets of requisites in one worker, and, therefore, the 
difficulty of combining the two occupations must con- 
tinually increase as working women grow in intelli- 
gence, and suffer that consequent decrease of mere 
muscular power, which is the loss that has, hereto- 
fore, generally balanced such gain. Happily, ma- 
chinery now stands ready to supply this deficiency of 
muscle, and as machinery is now successfully and 
easily cleansing a hundred garments in the time 
which the laundress requires to laboriously purify 
one, true economy demands-that society should avail 
itself of the means best adapted to this end. The 
transfer of washing clothes to machinery run by 
steam or electricity, is as inevitably destined to occur 
as was the transfer of hand weaving to the steam-driven 
loom. ‘These considerations make it evident that the 
most practical first step in reducing the branches of 
work done in the home is to banish the laundry. 

The gigantic laundries, now principally engaged in 
working for hotels and shirt and collar manufactories, 
do not at all meet the requirements of housekeepers. 
Not only is there a natural repugnance to entrust- 
ing fine work to such huge, miscellaneous establish- 
ments, but their widespread reputation of ruining 
fabrics by injurious chemicals would deter most 
housewives from giving them patronage, even were 
their prices not, as they now are, prohibitive. House- 
work laundries should, by some method, be subject 
to inspection, and planned in such a manner as to 
give the patrons the benefit of, at least, part of the 
saving made by use of machinery. Whether this 
could best be done by codperation among groups of 
household stockholders, with profit-sharing for the 
laborers, or as an individual enterprise, would, of 
course, depend largely on the locality, and other con- 
siderations. 

But one thing should be avoided, and that is the 
purely handwork laundry. Three years ago, I wrote in 
Goop HousEKEEPING of a hand laundry which was 


reported to me as making a clear profit of $50 a 
month, under the management of a board of ladies. 
Since then I have learned that that report was incor- 
rect, owing to my informant’s ignorance of the fact 
that rent and some general expenses should have 
been taken into her calculation! Consequent careful 
examination into the history of other similar laundries, 
develops the fact that no wholly hand-run laundry 
can be conducted at prices for work within the reach 
of the average housekeeper, though there is no reason 
why the two should not be combined, rendering ma- 
chine work to those who can afford that only, and hand- 
work to those who do not have to consider economy. 
At this time women are better qualitied than ever 
before to secure the proper establishment of neigh- 
borhood laundries. The women’s clubs, found in 
almost every locality, provide ample means for dis- 
cussion and deliberation of the project. as well as 
furnishing women trained in organization and man- 
agement who would be competent to initiate the 
undertaking. That it would be easy should not be 
expected. That an ably managed laundry will sim- 
plify housekeeping, be more economical in the end, 
and be of decided advantage to all grades of women, 
may be strongly insisted upon; for every new organi- 
zation of labor of this kind is as greatly beneficial to 
the employed as to the employers. It requires littie 
skill and only moderate intelligence to tend a machine 
washer or a mangle, and it is among the unskilled 
that there is ever greatest difficulty in finding steady 
employment. When public, or cooperative, laundries 
become as general as the canning and preserving 
companies and the coffee-roasting houses, the time 
will be ripe to consider the next step in the organi- 

zation of women’s present home industries. 
—Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Sing ho! sing hey! 
For Valentine’s day, 

When birds their mates are choosing ; 
When maidens fair 
With furtive air 

Fond missives are perusing. 
The jolly saint 
With pen and paint, 

Sly Cupid’s work is doing; 
His skill he shows 
In verse and prose, 

To help along each wooing. 
The postman groans 
With aching bones, 

And thinks it quite a blunder, 
That love-sick swains 
Indite such strains 

For him to stagger under. 
But maidens gay 
And widows gray, 

And lonely bachelors forlorn, 
Still own his power 
And bless the hour 

When good St. Valentine was born. 


—Ftelen Whttney Clark. 
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‘Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HOME-MAKING AND HOME-BREAKING. 


Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty; where, 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss.— 7omson. 


E read much about Home-Making 
in its various forms of daily 
household and home life. 
Cooking, washing and ironing, 
kitchen and dining-room mar- 
keting, sitting-room, sleeping- 
room and sewing-room shop- 
ping; the pleasures and _ per- 
plexities of servant-girl-ism; 
the training of the children of 
the household; the cutting of 
the home coat according to the 
leanness or plumpness of the 
home purse; the ethics of 
neighborhood enjoyments and vexations; the vir- 
tues of hospitality and the vices of home-made tale- 
bearing, and so on to the end of the chapter of what 
may be termed the details of Home-Making, all of 
which is very well. But do we often or ever stop to 
think of the end which must sooner or later be known 
as the outcome of these beginnings and continuings ? 

There is nothing, nothing, nothing of such interest 
and importance to mankind, broadly speaking, as 
the establishing and maintaining a _ well-ordered 
home. The struggles and failures; the strifes and 
conquests; the toils and triumphs; the watchings 
and waitings; the methods and misfits and the 
misery or happiness ; all these, in a greater or less 
degree, have they not been written on the tablets of 
the hearts of humanity ever since Adam and Eve made 
such a failure of their attempts at Home-Making in 
the Garden of Eden? Has not “the same old story” 
been told again and again of such as these, ever 
unto the present day? And are we not making his- 
tory in the same lines of effort, for those to read who 
may come after us? ‘Our first family,” so to speak, 
“made a mess of it,” and the baneful effects of their 
sorrowful Home-Breaking has been, is being, and 
will be ever felt to the end of Time. 

Our homes are our individual Gardens of Eden, 
and however high or humble, however rich or poor, 
however strong or feeble, so long as the apple of dis- 
cord and discontent may be left unbitten and un- 
tasted,. so long happiness may dwell therein, and 
nothing but gaunt Misfortune, or the hand of the 
grim destroyer of all earthly life, are powerful enough 
to break down the barriers that protect the home 
from the besom of destruction that may come to it 


from a curious and censorious world. 

But when the chill hand of death is laid upon the 
home, how often does it fall with such vehemence 
and violence as to dismantle and wreck homes that 
have been for long years abodes of peace, of happi- 


ness, of comfort and cheer. of good deeds and grand 


service to the world abroad. From such have gone 
out brave men and worthy women, who have served 
their day and generation earnestly, nobly and well ; 
who have made the world brighter and better for 
their having lived in it, and their fellow-men and 
women wiser and happier for their companionship 
and teachings. 

Of what interest, then, is the too often flippantly 
called Science of Home-Making, and how sad, on 
the other hand, the decree of fate which says to that 
Home, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

The dismantled home! How sad to contemplate. 
Two panoramic pictures of real life will illustrate 
this proposition intelligently and interestingly. They 
are what might be called typical New England homes, 
of the better order of things, as the world goes, gen- 
erally speaking. The work of the unrolling of these 
panoramas goes back to nearly half a century ago. 

Panorama Number 
One. In the bloom 
of masculine manli- 
ness and _ laudable 
ambition and of fem- 
inine freshness and = 
vigor, of intermin- - 
gled noble desires 
and worthy efforts, 2%} 
the home nest was y 
built, from somewhat 
limited material. So 
much so, at least, ~ 
that daily effort was 
necessary, in order 
that suitable provi- 
sion might be made for pleasant living comfort and 
future preparation for increased family dependen- 
cies and cares. Love stood watch at the prow of 
the vessel, when launched on the sea of matrimonial 
venture, while mutual confidence held the helm. 
Bright skies and fair winds at times were intermingled 
overhead and around with clouds and tempests, but 
warm hearts and willing hands, courageous and de- 
termined wills, stood the strain nobly through the 
days of rough sailing, and until the pleasant harbor 
of competence and sufficiency was gained. 

Prosperity came to the home. Footsteps of ac- 
quaintanceship tended thitherward, and the hand of 
friendship often lifted its doorlatch ; hospitality sat 
in the doorway, with anever-smiling welcome. Neigh 
borhood familiarity was plentiful. ‘The circle of per- 
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sonal interest increased and enlarged yearly Ohive 
Branches ” gathered about the family ile, well set 
with buds of promise, until the branches reached 
out beyond the limit of the roof-tree, giving refresh 


ing shade to other new-made homes. ‘There was 


marrying and giving in marriage; there were birth 
day greetings, home-comings and hearty welcomes ; 
there were grandchildren from abroad coming back 
with their parents to the parental home. 

Industry and perseverance brought not only means 


of worldly enjoyment, but honors unsought were 
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received and broadly recognized. Literature found 
a delightful foothold and resting place in a charm- 
ingly appointed and well-filled library. Art brought 
rare treasures for wall-hangings, and a rare degree of 
eminent social intercourse abounded. With these 
came entertainment, instruction, and cultivation for 
coming every-day enjoyment. Politics, being a 
prominent feature of the commercial branch of the 
household, was not entirely overlooked in the family 
circle. Religion was not forgotten, nor overdone. 
Charity, without ostentation, was ever ready with an 
outstretched hand, to needy and worthy every-day 
wayfarers. Sickness and affliction were not strangers, 
but were received and borne with patience and resig- 
nation, to a degree that robbed the unwelcome vis- 
itors of half their terrors. 

And so the seasons came and went, and the family 
circle increased from the starting out of one couple 
at the marriage altar, to a round dozen of prominent 
members 'ater on, without the loosening of a single 
link of the golden chain that bound the family to- 
gether. The cradle, the nursery, the school, and the 
business mart found graduates here, before the shaft 
of death was felt, which struck the heart of the family 
head—the most sensitive and vulnerable point at 
which it could have been aimed. But the remaining 
stricken companion kept on her way, with the fires 
upon the altar of home comfort and social existence 
still burning brightly. Then, in turn, came a change 
of location, but the books, the pictures, the souvenirs 
of friendship, the gathered bric-a-brac of more than 
a half-century, went with the presiding genius toa 
newly fitted-up tarrying place, and the essence of the 
home life of such sweet-smelling savor, that had 
always been present in the old home, went forth to 
the new abode. Many of the old friends gathered at 
the new fireside, where the welcome light of hospi- 
tality gleamed out on the path of wayfarers from the 
windows, as brightly as ever in the old manse. 

Years again rolled on, filled with tender memories 
of the loved and lost. The children of the house- 
hold came as opportunity offered, singly, or in pairs, 
or with little ones by their sides, to comfort the heart 
of the home mistress, and receive the precious bless- 
ings always freely bestowed at her hand. Then 
came again the arrow of death, a weary head bowed 
low at command, the soul going on beyond, in the 
joyful assurance of meeting, in another sphere, those 
who had lived intermingled lives in the tabernacle 


earthly. 
The “Olive Branches” had all taken root else- 
where, and when “Ashes to Ashes and Dust tuo 


Dust” had been said over the remains of the de- 
parted one, the fiat went forth, involuntarily, saying 
that the home must be dismantled and broken up. 
That home! So full of precious memories, of tender 
ministrations, of love and loyalty, must have written 
over its portals the legend, 
“Thou art gone, and forever.” 

It would be an idle task, indeed, to attempt to 

enumerate the memories of precious heritage that 
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clustered around and clung to the different articles 
of household use and comfort, of ornament and 
adornment, of exceeding value as prized mementos 
of firm friendships and affectionate remembrances. 
The footfall of careful attendance went lightly about 
the domicile. Voices of love and veneration were 
hushed and sympathetic in utterance. ‘This for 
memory, that for love, the other for veneration—all 
to be treasured as keepsakes of a dearly-prized home, 
now a home no more. 

Who may measure the weight of grief that went 
out with these scattered treasures of filial and 
parental regard. Only the ministrations of angels of 
mercy and peace, of beauty and blessedness could 
avail to comfort, and bind up bleeding hearts in such 
an hour of trial. 

Panorama Number ‘Two covers nearly the same 
ground as that of Number One, in the early stages 
of its unrolling, dif- 
fering only in detail 
in that the unwel- 
come guest of Mis- 
fortune came in the 
stead of an invita- 
tion to go down into 
the valley of the 
shadow of death, 
bringing terror and 
dismay unspeakable. 

Again That Home! 
This, too, must be 
torn from its founda- 
tion, and its heart 
treasures scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. But the unfortunate ones 
met the emergency bravely, and went out uncomplain 
ingly to buffet anew the storms of life, wvthout a 
home to cover their heads. 

The breaking of heartstrings, the wrenching asun- 
der of the tenderest of ties, the desolation of the 
scene may be measurably appreciated by giving here 
an extract from a letter written to a close family 
friend in connection with the sad leave-taking and 
accompanying sorrowings : 

* Of course, they were only common bricks and 
mortar, that I had been gazing at in silence, my eyes 
blinded with tears, and my heart too full for ready 
utterance. Those common bricks and the ordinary 
mortar which held them in place, were—and I say it 
with due consideration and regard—literally sacred 
in my eyes, and | had many times felt that. I could 
wellnigh fall down and worship them. I had seen 
the first ones—the very foundation of the edifice— 
laid, and watched the uprearing of the structure, to 
the very chimney-tops, with a pleasure and satisfac- 
tion almost unbounded. It was to be my newly- 
builded home, the Mecca of my life of wearying 
struggle and toil, the center of my earthly hopes, and 
the precious fulfillment of the longings and aspira- 
tions of many years—a haven of rest to which I could 
tlee from the storms of daily care and anxiety, for 
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shelter and protection, and where I could hope to 
gather fresh strength and courage for the proper and 
faithful discharge of the duties of the day and the 
hour, as they might come to me. 

“For many months the otherwise unoccupied mo- 
ments of numberless days and of many of the silent 
watches of the night, when wakefulness ruled the 
hour, had been spent, in connection with loved ones, 
in fashioning, shaping and adorning the exterior, and 
in planning and arranging for home-like comfort and 
convenience inwardly. Every nook and corner had 
been duly measured, marked and labeled in the build- 
ing plan for its distinct use and occupancy. It had 
no extravagant appurtenances, no unnecessarily ex- 
pensive belongings, no waste of money in material or 
manufacture, and yet when it came to be finished 
there was never a princely palace, however rich in 
magnificence or splendor and value, that rejoiced the 
hearts of its builders at completion, as did this edifice 
that was for a decade and more of years thereafter, a 
dearly loved and highly appreciated home. ‘The ar- 
rangement of space seemed better than did that of any 
other home ever known. The rooms looked pleas- 
anter than did any one’s else, the very nails, even, al- 
though buried nearly or quite out of sight, seemed to 
be different from the ordinary make-up of nails. 

“And so the roots of our precious roof-tree were 
planted and nursed to a glorious fruitage of home 
loyalty and beauty. Love and affection went in with 
the first occupancy, grew apace with the gathering 
years, and went out with us, at last, strengthened by 
the uses of adversity, and the sanctity of affliction 
that sad misfortune had brought to its doors, break- 
ing the tender chain that had kept the little family 
circle together for years, and sending it out into the 
world, in fragments, with heavy and bleeding hearts. 

“Each tree and shrub and vine, either grown or 
rapidly working up to ripening maturity, which held 
a place in the beautifying or adorning the building 
or the surrounding landscape, had been put in posi- 
tion by affectionate and loving hands, and had had 
years of careful cultivation and training. A thrifty 
Scotch elm, which was borne from a neighboring 
nursery, when a sapling, on my own shoulders, each 
tibre of the roots being carefully set by my own 
hands, had now become a stalwart tree, whose wide- 
spreading branches towered far above the attic win- 
dows even, and in summer furnished grateful shading 
to the pleasant guest chamber: a linden, loaded with 
sweet perfume during the blossoming season, only a 
few feet away from the family living room, a tall and 
stately sycamore, maple, a rock maple, mountain ash, 
loaded yearly with solid glowing bunches of fruit for 
the birds; a graceful Kilmarnock willow, white, pink, 
and yellow-flowered horse chestnuts; a Turkey oak, 
tlowering cherry, and the like for beauty; and then 
for use, the Summer sweet, red Astrachan, Congress 
and Baldwin apple trees, the Early Harvest, Louise 
Bonne, Flemish Beauty and Duchess pear trees, 
cherry trees, grapevines and raspberry bushes; the 
woodbine, wisteria, and ivy, with other clinging vines 


covering and adorning the ends, sides, gables and 
peaks of the loved domicile, and with bush and climb- 
ing roses, beautifying through all the long summer 
days, the grass plats, walks and grounds. 

“These had all been mine, parts and parcels of my 
being, woven into my soul like the fibrous roots of the 
ivy plant, but they were mine no more. Must strange 
and unappreciative hands hereafter train and trim 
and dig about and possess all these precious things? 
Such is remorseless fate, and I accepted the situation 
silently. The other members of the family circle 
where almost unalloyed bliss and happiness had so 
long reigned, had made their adieus, and I was left 
alone with my grief, in my dismantled home. I 
passed up and down the stairways, through all the 
vacant and echoing rooms, and halls and passage- 
ways, knowing that my feet were treading where 
scenes and loves dearer to me than even life itself, 
had had existence. I turned the key in the lock, 
opening the door where I had so often gone out and 
in, with so many tender good-byes, and sweet and 
endearing welcomes. Pausing, with one hand upon 
the door-knob, the words of sacred writing came to 
my relief, ‘ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations.’ Conscious that I had no other, 
I walked across the open vestibule with this spiritual 
response: ‘The Eternal God is our refuge, and 
underneath are His everlasting arms.’ With falter- 
ing steps, I passed out the open gateway, forever. A 
flood of tender recollections came unbidden, as I 
gazed for the last time with eyes floating in seas of 
tears, at the pile of ordinary bricks and mortar before 
me, and there went out upon the breeze of that 
pleasant April evening, involuntarily, from my lips 
these words, and only these: ‘ Dear, dear old home, 
good-bye.’ ” 

Oh, the gladness of Home-Making, 
Oh, the sadness of Home-Breaking. 


—Clark W. Bryan, 
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JUST A WORD. 
In the midst of life’s reverses, 
When thy pathway all seems dark, 
Black as midnight, unillumined 
E’en by Pleasure’s faintest spark; 
When deep gloom and sad foreboding 
Cradles thee within its arms, 
And thy soul is filled with broodings 
Working ill like evil charms; 


When thy labor al] seems useless, 
And existence one great pain, 

Joy and hope are fled forever, 
And to struggle on seems vain ; 


Do some tender deed of mercy 
To a soul with sorrow racked, 
Give the balm of loving-kindness 

In some helpful little act. 


That one deed thy soul will lighten, 
And its heavy gloom will lift, 
As a ray of brilliant sunshine 
Through the blackest clouds may drift. 


—Mina F. Schmits. 
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REMEMBRANCERS. 
Only a dainty velvet hood 
That her baby’s head has pressed; 
Only a mother’s darling 
Asleep and forever at rest. 


Only a dainty velvet cloak 
That now neglected lies; 

Only a sorrowing mother 
With sad and tearful eyes. 


Only a tiny little mound, 

Where soft winds come and go— 
Only one of the many cares 

In this great world of woe. 


—M. Emma Siebenberg. 
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THE GIRL WITHOUT A TALENT. 

Loving Hearts Can Make Paradise. 

DIDN’T jest ketch your name,” 
said Mrs. Pennell, drawing up 
a chair for the newcomer and 
helping her to needles and 
thread, while she took in ad- 
miringly the exquisite make 
of the gray serge, and the soft 
puffs of gray hair over the 
lady's forehead. The sewing 

society met at Mrs. Deacon Pingree’s. There was a 

quilt on, there were also carpet rags to sew and some 

little flannel shirts to make. Miss Comstock pre- 
ferred to quilt. 

“T might have known you loved to quilt,” said the 
deacon’s wife, nodding her head smilingly. “ You 
wouldn’t be a Vermont woman if you didn’t. I’ve 
got some quilts now that my mother made. She was 
from Vermont. I’m just as proud of them as can be.” 

Miss Comstock had made seventeen. She had 
twelve of them now, laid away in chests and drawers, 
that had never been used. One of them was quilted 
in tiny rings the bigness of her thimble. 

“But I’m afraid you won't quite enjoy it,” con- 
tinued the deacon’s wife a little dubiously. “The 
quilt is in the north bedroom, and there’s nobody in 
there but Mrs. Pennell and little Rue Robbins and 
Betty Martin. Mrs. Pennell talks too much, Rue 
never talks at all, and poor Betty is deaf as a post. 
I’d come in myself, but I’ve got to cut out six more 
of those little shirts.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” said Miss Comstock, 
smiling down at the little woman, “I always enjoy 
myself.” So the deacon’s wife went back to her 
flannel shirts. 

“It always is hard to ketch names when folks is 
interduced, anyhow,” Mrs. Pennell continued atfably, 
after they had settled down to work. ‘I most always 
have to ask over again afterwards. But when I do 
once get hold of aname | don’t forget it. If I wasn’t 
to see you from now till the day of judgment, I should 
remember that you was Miss Comstock, if I happened 
to see you, an’ of course I hope I will. This isa real 
pretty quilt, ain’t it? Bess Gardner out there, it’s her 


idee, this way of settin’ it together. She’s awful 
smart. Was you interduced to her?” 

Miss Comstock’s face showed a trifle of surprise. 
The crows’ feet at the corners of her eyes deepened 
a little, as if she were going to smile. Then she 
mumbled something that sounded like “I believe 
not,” and Mrs. Pennell continued, with her sharp 
little gray eyes darting back and forth between her 
work and the stranger’s face. 

“Well, I tell you she’s about the smartest girl 
around this town. She taught school last winter, an’ 
she’s had a story in the Century, that she wrote her- 
self. She took first honors in everything at school, 
too, always. There ain’t athing she can’t do. She’s 
smart as a whip.” 

Rue Robbins caught her breath desperately. 

“* Mis’ Pennell,” she said, “ won’t you cbme around 
and look at this? I’m afraid I ain’t getting it nice 
enough.” 

“Oh, no danger of you, Rue!” Mrs. Pennell said. 
“T’d trust you to do things nice, any day. There’s 
three of them girls,” she continued. “Sally is the 
pretty one. She’s smart enough, too, only in a dif- 
ferent way. She’s smart with her fingers. She can 
draw the prettiest pictures you ever saw, and play 
the organ—she’s played the organ in church ever 
since she was fourteen, an’ she’s twenty-two now. 
But the other girl, Ruth, she don’t seem to be of any 
account. She ain’t smart in anything. Ain’t never 
went to school since she was fifteen. Her mother 
took sick then, an’ died about a year after, an’ one of 
the girls had to stay out of school, an’ Sally an’ Bess 
both hated it so that Ruth, she stayed. She never 
seemed to care much for school anyhow; never could 
spell—I’ve heard my Tom tell about her spellin’, an’ 
she can’t write decent. She ain’t pretty like Sally’ 
either. Bess is good enough lookin’, too.” 

Miss Comstock’s face was inscrutable. She kept 
her eyes on her work. Rue’s little round, brown face 
was:a study. She looked almost frightened. Mrs. 
Pennell wove her needle in and out of the cloth 
absently. 

“ There’s a boy, too, Phil; he’s about ten, an’ he can 
sing—why, he can sing like an angel, that boy can. 
It seems awful queer that Ruth shouldn’t ’’ve got any 
of the smartness, when there was so much of it. 
She’s like the man in the Bible that didn’t have but 
one talent, only she ain’t got even that one.” 

There was a pink flush in Miss Comstock’s cheeks. 
She was quilting very fast. Her lips made a little 
straight line. 

* Are you visitin’ here?” asked Mrs. Pennell, tak- 
ing a new thread and a new topic at the same time. 
“(Queer I didn’t see you come in.” 

Miss Comstock opened her lips. “ Yes,” she said, 
“T’m visiting here.” Then she shut them again. 

Just then Bess Gardner came around to Miss Com- 
stock’s side. 

“Well, Aunt Persis,” she said, “I left you to your 
own devices. I hope Mrs. Pennell has been amus- 
ing you.” 
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Mrs. Pennell gave a little gasp. Her face was 
almost as many colors as the quilt. 

Miss Comstock smiled a grim little smile. “ Yes, 
she said, ‘‘ she has.” 

“T want you to come into the other room and get 
acquainted with Mrs. Davis,” said Bess, quite un- 
conscious. “You'll excuse her, won’t you, Mrs. 
Pennell?” 

Mrs. Pennell nodded; she did not look up. 

“T remember now,” she thought to herself, “their 
mother was a Comstock. Funny I didn’t think about 
her being with Bess. Dearme! An’ it’s that rich aunt 
of theirs from Vermont. She might do something for 
one of them girls. Maybe that’s what she come for. 
Well, Ruth wouldn’t stand any chance anyhow.” 

Aunt Persis Comstoek’s visit made quite a flutter 
in the Gardner household. It was the first time she 
had been to Ohio since their mother’s death. They 
were her only relatives, also, and her neat little for- 
tune was not growing any smaller under her shrewd 
management. Harvey Gardner had worked hard, in 
a plodding way, all his life, and had nothing to show 
for it now but the old home and his four children. It 
troubled him greatly that he could not give them 
better chances. He used to brood over it when he 
was at work alone. Bess and Sally would get along 
there was no fear of that, and Phil was a boy and as 
bright as a dollar, but Ruthie—and then he would 
sigh, and fall to work again harder than ever. 

But after all, it was hard to see how they would 
have got along without Ruth. It was Ruth who did 
the hard tasks and left the pleasant ones for the rest. 
It was Ruth who stepped into the mother’s place, and 
took up the burdens that the tired hands laid down 
Ruth hadn’t seemed to care, they said to themselves 
she was rather pleased to stay at home. She was so 
shy about meeting people. Even school was a trial 
to her. 

But nobody knew about the hard, bitter little cries 
she had off by herself in the orchard, after her work 
was done, or hidden ina corner of the garret with 
Tuno, the cat. Nobody knew about the grammar and 
une old arithmetic that were hidden in her bureau 
drawer, nor the laborious hours spent with spelling 
book and pen and ink. 

Ruth wore the old clothes. It didn’t matter, she 
always said, she didn’t go much of anywhere. She 
took up the disagreeable things so cheerfully and 
smilingly that they came to fancy after awhile that 
she really did enjoy them, and they let them fall more 
and more to her lot. 

It was Ruth who entertained old Mr. Whitney when 
he called with his ear trumpet. Sally always hid when 
she saw him coming, and Bess declared it wore her 
throat out. But Ruth got along beautifully. She sat 
aid "stoned while he rambled along about people 

‘he had died before she was born, and always smiled 
at him most appreciatively when he told over the 
same old joke. He always went away muttering to 
himself that Ruth Gardner was the best little girl in 
the township. ‘Like her ma, just like her ma.” 


It was a matter of course that the girls should have 
expectations in regard to Aunt Persis’ money, so 
when she came there was a little flutter of excitement 
among them. 

“1 think maybe I'll take one of the girls up to Bos- 
ton with me this winter when I go back East,” she 
said one morning, and Bess nearly cropped her tea- 
cup in her excitement. 

Oh! If she might be the one! Why, it would be 
a wonderful help to her in her writing. And Sally— 
the pretty color came and went in her cheeks, her 
parted lips were crimson as a poppy. She should so 
like to go. Involuntarily they both glanced at Ruth. 
She was calmly pouring the tea, only there was a little 
quiver about her dropped lids. 

Bess and Sally talked it over in their room that 
night. Ruth had not yet come up stairs—there was 
something to see to about breakfast. 

“Of course it will be one of us,” said Sally, brush- 
ing out her pretty hair and watching the light glint 
on its ripples. “I do want to go so bad, Bess.” 

“But think what it would be for me,” said Bess, 
clasping her hands rapturously. ‘Oh, I could write! 
write! Just to think of the great men who have lived 
and written there, and of walking down the paths 
that the poet loved, and all. I know I’m awfully 
mean and selfish, but I do hope it will be me. But 
I’ll try to be resigned if she takes you, Sally,” she 
said with a sigh. 

Ruth came softly up the stairs in her old, worn 
shoes. 

“Why don’t you enthuse over it, you mouse?” 
cried Sally, taking her sister by the shoulder and giv- 
ing her a little shake. “I don’t believe you’d care 
anything about going, anyhow. You'd rather stay at 
home all your life than to go anywhere or be like 
anybody else.” 

Ruth’s eyes were full of tears. She turned down 
the coverings of her own and her sisters’ beds. 

“Ves,” she said slowly, “ I do love to stay at home, 
but sometimes I think | should like to go somewhere 
and be somebody.” 

“Why, would you like to go, Ruth?” asked Bess. 

“Of course we'll have to let Aunt Persis choose 
for herself,” said Sally, regarding with satisfaction 
her reflection in the mirror. She made a pretty 
picture in her ruffled gown, with her hair in a long 
loose braid. 

Aunt Persis’ eyes were sharp. She was fond of 
pretty girls, and Sally was a very pretty girl. She 
was proud of Bess, also; that was plain to be seen. 
They had long talks together. Aunt Persis had met 
and known knights and ladies of the pen, and Bess 
was never weary of hearing aboutthem. They seemed 
to her like beings from another sphere. But shy Ruth 
was almost too quiet and reserved. Then, too, she 
was always busy, busy. They must have things a 
little nicer for Aunt Persis. They themselves had 
always lived in very plain and simple style. But 
Aunt Persis gave no sign, and let nothing slip. She 
only watched without seeming to do so. 
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One morning she shook out her napkin and folded 
it with precision. 

“I’ve made up my mind,” she said, “I want Ruth 
to go to Boston with me.” 

“Me!” gasped Ruth, her round face white and red 
by turns. 

“Ves, you,” said Aunt Persis, and then all of a 
sudden Ruth began to cry and ran out of the room. 
“T want Ruth,” repeated Aunt Persis. 

“ Ruthie?” asked her father in surprise. 

“Ves, I want Ruth,” said Aunt Persis again, with 
decision. “I’ve been here long enough to know that 
it is Ruth who is the soul and the sunshine of this 
house. I am not saying anything against Bess and 
Sally ; they’re both good girls, but they couldn’t have 
done what Ruth has, just because they haven’t got 
the talent for it. She may not have a talent for music 
and painting and all that sort of thing, but she has 
the talent of being the most unselfish girl I ever knew, 
and the talent of making other people happy, and of 
being a comfort and a blessing to everybody around 
her,” and Aunt Persis paused to wipe her eyes, quite 
overcome by her own eloquence. 

“And none of you have appreciated her,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“ She’s taken the hardest part of everything 
and given up pleasure and comfort for the rest of 
you, and you have thought she didn’t care. You 
haven’t any of you appreciated her.” 

“I’m afraid we haven't,” said the father with a 
sigh ; “ Ruthie ought to have had more chance.” 

“[. have appreciated her,” said Phil, loftily. 
“Haven't I always said that Ruth made awful good 
griddle cakes?” 

Then Aunt Persis wiped her eyes again, and they 
all laughed. Bess went in search of her sister a little 
later, and found her with her face hidden on the bed— 
the bed that had been their mother’s. 
“T never thought it would be me!” 
Bess put her arms around her. 
“We've been selfish and blind all the time,” she 
said penitently, “but now we're going to make up for 
it. I don’t deny that I am awfully disappointed be- 
cause I can’t go, but I’m going to be glad you can, 
and give up cheerfully after you have given up so 
much for me.” 

“But I don’t see how I can go,” said Ruth, her 
household cares oppressing her. 
much for you girls to do.” 

“T’ll try to fill your place,” said Bess. 
can write us about things. 
of good.” 

It seemed to Ruth as if a door had opened into a 
new world. She actually had three pretty new gowns, 
and her little round face looked so bright under its 
new hat, that they wondered that they had never 
noticed before what a sweet-looking girl she was, and 
how sunshiny her eyes were. 

And so one morning they drove off on their way to 
the station, and Ruth, looking back through a blur of 
tears, caught a last glimpse of the old house, and of 
Bess in the doorway, waving a blue calico apron. 


she sobbed. 


“It will leave so 


“And you 
It will do you a world 
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It was two weeks later that their father came in 
from the field one afternoon. He walked unsteadily 
and his face was white. 

Ruth, walking through a little park on her way down 
town one morning, came face to face with Deacon 
Pingree. A quick delight blossomed in her face. 
The weeks had been happy ones, but already there 
was a little twinge of homesickness about her heart. 

“T’m so glad to see you!” she cried, holding out 
her hand, and indeed she was. 

The deacon kept hold of her hand while he talked 
to her. His face, after the surprise of meeting was 
over, looked a little grave. 

* When did you hear from home?” he asked. 

“This morning. Bess is very good to write.” 

“What did she say about your father? 
better?” 

“Better!” cried Ruth, turning pale. “What do 
you mean? Is father sick? They haven’t told me 
anything about it.” 


Is he 


“Well, now, I do declare!” said the deacon. No, 
he ain't dangerous, Ruthie, at least not now. ‘The 


doctor thinks he’ll pull through. But he’s been sick 


for a week.” 

“And he’s wanted me! I know he has. I ought 
to be there now. It’s just because they wanted to be 
kind. They didn’t want to spoil my visit. But I 
must go right away.” 

She had never been afraid of the deacon, and just 
now she was very grateful for his friendly help, and 
two hours later she was speeding away toward the 
Ohio hills. 

So it came to pass that her father, lying one after- 
noon with closed eyes, felt the touch of a gentle hand 
on his face, and looked up to see Ruth bending over 
him. He smiled a smile of perfect content, laid his 
cheek against the hand like a child, and went to sleep 
and slept as he had not slept for days. 

“I'm so glad to see you, Ruthie,” he said, when he 
woke and found her there. 

Ruth laid her cheek against his thin one. 
leave you again, father,” she said softly. 

Aunt Persis found her house very lonely after Ruth 
was She did some hard thinking and very 
little talking fora few days, and at the end of that 
time she had made up her mind, and when Aunt 
Persis once made up mind, it a thing 
well done. 

“There’s money enough and to spare, for all of 
us,” she said. “I’m getting old and lonely, and I 
want my own kin. If the mountain won’t come to 
me, I'll go to the mountain, and I'll go bag and 
baggage !” 

And go she did. 
house. 


won’t 


gone. 


her was 


There were happy days in the old 
There were peace and plenty and loving 
hearts, and loving hearts can make paradise. 

And Mrs. Pennell, speaking confidentially and at 
length over her back garden gate, said to her neigh- 
bor that she always did think Ruth was the nicest of 
them Gardner girls. 

— Dorothy Deane. 
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Yriginal in Goop HousEKFEPING. 
PORK CAKE. 


One teacupful of chopped pork, sait and fat; 
One cup of sugar, lightest brown for that; 
One teacup of molasses, and one cup 
Of boiling water on the pork poured up. 
One teacup raisins seeded and chopped fine, 
One teacup currants, heaping, I opine, 
One-half cup citron, and of brandy two 
Tablespoonfuls; one nutmeg; flour stirred through. 
One teaspoonful of soda, and one each 
Of every spice you have within your reach. 
Teaspoonful salt, but with the pork, not flour. 
Bake it in a slow oven for an hour. 
—Florence Pratt. 


Original in Goon HousEKEEPING. 
FRENCH CANDIES AND CHOCOLATES. 


Some Practical Instructions for their Preparation. 


HE foundation of French candies 
is the important part of candy 
making, and should be carefully 
prepared. To make good French 
candy, it is necessary to have 
pure sugar, as where it is adulter- 
ated it seems impossible to cook 
it to the required degree.- Good 
granulated sugar may be used, 
but more success will attend the 
use of “Coflee A.” For the 
foundation, take two and a half 
pounds of Coffee A sugar and pound until the lumps 
are gone. (Granulated sugar does not need pound- 
ing.) Mix well with two cupfuls of cold water, and 
set it on the back of the stove until the sugar is 
melted, then one even teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar dissolved in a little water can be added. 
The cream of tartar takes away the sickly sweet 
taste which many candies have, but the candy can 
be made without it. Set the granite pan on the 
front of the stove, where it will boil. Do not stir 
after it is hot, and do not shake the pan. When 
it has boiled a few minutes try it by dropping some 
of the sugar into cold water. When it will not mix at 
once with the water, try it often, and while trying 
keep the pan where it will not boil, as it changes very 
rapidly from one degree to another, and even whik 
being tried it may go too far. When the sugar 
dropped in cold water is hard enough to take it 
between the fingers in rather a hard ball, but still is 
not crisp, pour it into a large, shallow pan (unbi 
tered) and let it cool until it will 
pan is tipped, then stir or paddle it with a large spoon 
until cool. 

If the foundation has been cooked to the right de- 


gree, it will now be a creamy mass that will taste as 
smooth as lard, and in the pan looks much like soft 
lard. Set the pan in a cool place until perfectly cold. 
If the candy is not hard enough to use, put it on the 
back of the stove until melted and then boil a few 
minutes, trying often. Cool, stir and try again. 
Sometimes the candy seems to be full of small parti- 
cles of sugar which have not melted; this is caused 
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by one of two things: either the sugar was not thor- 
oughly melted before it was boiled, or it was stirred 
too soon. If it is found to be grainy, add a cupful of 
cold water and boil again. ‘This candy fondant, as it 
is called, is the foundation of most French candies, 
and when it is made successfully, there need be no 
fear about the rest of the work. In making fondant 
keep each lot by itself, as one batch may be harder 
than another, and in some places the soft will answer, 
while in another place it is necessary to have it 
very hard. 

Chocolate Patties. 

Put some of the foundation in a cup and set it in a pan 
of bo‘ling water on the stove, adding some grated choco- 
late to make it the color desired. For patties, the confec- 
tioners’ sweetened but unflavored chocolate is best. It 
can be bought from dealers in confectioners’ supplies and 
comes in several qualities, but the best should be used, and 
costs about twenty-seven cents a pound. It comes in 
cakes an inch and a half thick, weighing about fitteen 
pounds; but any quantity desired can be bought. Stir 
the patty mixture until it softens, being careful that no 
water gets into the cup during the stirring. Flavor it with 
vanilla, if liked, then drop from a teaspoon on buttered or 
waxed paper. If it will not soften enough soit can be 
dropped, add one or two drops of water, always remem- 
bering that it is easy enough to add another drop of water 
if necessary, but after it has been added it cannot be taken 
away. Personal judgment must tell how much chocolate 
to use, as some like more than others, and chocolate varies 
so much. Ifthe sugar has been just right, the patties wil] 
be hard enough to eat in an hour; but if you have melted 
them too much, or it was not hard enough in the first place 
it may take longer. If they do not harden after leaving 
them all night, take them up with a spoon or knife, put 
them in the cup, set in hot water, let them soften, harden 
and soften again and then drop; this time they are almost 
sure to be right. This advice applies to all patties and 
almost all kinds of dipped candies. 

Peppermint Patties. 
pan of hot 
water, and add one or two drops of oil of peppermint, 


Put some of the fondant in a cup, set ina 


which is used instead of the essence, as it isso much 


stronger and will not 


would. Care must be used not to make it too strong. 


the candy as the essence 
Drop like the chocoiate patties. 
Wintergreen Patties. 

Set acup with fondant in itin a pan of hot water and 
add one or two drops of oil of wintergreen and some color- 


r: fruit colorings can be used, cochineal, or, best 


of all, alittle cranberry jelly from which 


been strained. Melt the jelly before adding, if too thick 
to stir in as itis. Cranberry makes a delicate pink and 
cannot be tasted in the candy. 
Maple Patties. 
\dd to some fondant ina cup set in hot water some 
Ited I | drop on paper. 
Cream Walnuts. 


Drop half of an English walnut in some of the fondant 


melted in a cup set in hot water, and take out on a fork 
and dropon paper. If the first time it is not sufficiently 
covered with the candy, it can be dipped again when the 
first coatis hard. Another way to make the English wal 
nut candies is to chop up some of the broken pieces of the 


nuts, mix with the fondant and then make into balls hy 
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rolling in the hands. When these have somewhat hard- 
ened, drop in melted fondant, put on the paper and on the 
top of each one at once put a half of a nut. 

Maple Walnuts. 

Drop the balls made as above of chopped nuts into fon- 
dant and melted maple sugar in the cup, drop on paper 
and add to the top half of a walnut. Almonds, filberts and 
pecans can be treated in the same way as the walnuts. 
Candied Cherries. 

Candied cherries can be dipped in fondant and then set 
away to harden, or a ball of the fondant colored a delicate 
pink can be dipped in the fondant and a candied cherry 
added to the top as it is put to cool on the paper. 
Candied Pineapple. 

Candied pineapple can be cut in small pieces, dipped in 
the melted fondant, or balls of the fondant can be made 
and the pineapple pressed in each ball as soon as made. 
One way candied pineapple may be used is to cut it in 
pieces, pointed at one end and square at the other. Take 
hold of the pointed end and dip in the melted fondant so 
that the point will not be covered but the wide end will be. 
Any kind of candied fruit can be used as the cherries and 
pineapple are if wished. 

Candied Raisins. 

Seed some large raisins and dip in the melted fondant 
until well coated and let them harden, or a ball of fondant 
stirred thick with clean and dry currants can be made into 
small balls and then dipped in the fondant and a raisin 
added to the top. 

Tutti Frutti. 

At the tin shop have the tinner take some strips of tin 
and bend them so as to make a pan an inch wide, an inch 
deep and six or eight inches long. It is not necessary to 
have any ends, as the candy will not run out. Line with 
waxed paper, and in one put a thin layer of fondant, then 
a layer of pieces of pineapple and candied cherries, an- 
other layer of fondant, then candied cherries, cover the 
top with the fondant and let it harden a little, then cut in 
squares with a warm knife. Some of the fondant can be 
mixed with cut raisins and currants and then pressed in 
the tins, and when somewhat cold cut in squares. Color 
some of the fondant with melted chocolate, put a layer in 
atin, add a layer of white fondant and then a layer of 
pink. Cut in squares. Chopped nuts can also be used 
in the same way. 

Candied Dates. 

Take the seed out of a date and in its place put a piece 
of fondant and press the date together so some of the fon- 
dant will show; they can now be rolled in coarse sugar if 
wished, but are better without. For the candied dates the 
fondant can be white, pink or chocolate in color. 
Candied Figs. 

Cut a few figs in strips aninch wide and roll in some 
fondant; when nearly hard cut in pieces with a sharp knife. 


CHOCOLATE CANDIES. 

For chocolate candies of all kinds, the confection- 
ers’ chocolate is best. If bitter chocolate must be 
used, when melted, add some of the fondant, not 
enough to change the color much, but enough to take 
away the bitter taste which all unsweetened choco- 
late seems to have. 

Chocolate Creams. 

Take some of the stiffest fondant, and flavor with some 
strong flavor of which but a drop or two will be needed, 
and make into balls by rolling a small piece of it between 
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the hands. Let them set on the paper until somewhat 
hardened and then dropinto melted chocolate one at a 
time; take out at once on a fork and drop on paper. Re- 
member that if they are left in the chocolate long they are 
apt to melt so they cannot be taken out. The creamy part 
can be quite soft and still hard enough to cover with the 
chocolate. Chocolate creams of several kinds can be 
made by mixing chopped nuts, chopped candied fruit, 
currants or raisins with the fondant before making out 
into balls, and then dipping them in the chocolate. 
Chocolate Almonds. 

Blanch some almonds by putting them in hot water and 
allowing them to stand until the skins can be taken off 
easily. Skin and put them in the oven, and let them get 
quite brown. Dip each almond in the melted chocolate 
and put it on waxed paper to harden. Half of an almond 
can be put on the top of a chocolate cream as soon as it is 
dipped in the chocolate and then allowed to harden. 
Chocolate Walnuts. 

Dip halves of English walnuts in melted chocolate, let 
them harden, and then dip again. Chocolate creams can 
have half of a walnut dropped on the chocolate as soon as 
dipped so the walnut will show. Filberts and pecan nuts 
can be dipped in the chocolate twice, and are very nice. 

Chocolate cherries are simply candied cherries 
dipped in the chocolate, or they can be cherries added 
to the outside of chocolate creams and allowed to 
harden. Pineapple is very nice dipped in the choco- 
late, or placed on the outside of the chocolate creams. 

Chocolate cream caramels are fondant with melted 
chocolate added and put in the tins until somewhat 
hard and then cut in squares with a warm knife. 

Small pieces of nuts can be mixed with melted choce- 
late and dropped in small quantities on waxed paper. 
Chocolate Marshmallows. 

Buy a few marshmallows, cut each in two pieces, dip 
each piece in melted chocolate and set away to harden. 

To use up the odds and ends left of various kinds 
of candies, it is necessary to use taste, or some mix 
ture may be made that will not be pleasing to the 
sight, although it may taste all right. There are 
many colors that can be used, most of which are 
harmless. A book on candy making, published for 
professionals, says: “In making cheap candies, color 
highly, but expensive candies should be very deli- 
cately colored.” This suggestion is worth following. 

Also, do not make the mistake of using too much 
flavoring in the candy. With these instructions and 
suggestions, many candies which will be seen in the 
stores can be readily made. 

—Nellie Willey. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISELY SAID. 

It takes a good salesman to get what he asks. 

The cat often gets caught twice in the same trap. 

We have often to play the game of life when we haven't 
any trumps. 

The man who agrees with you in everything expects to. 
be paid in one way or another. 

It is all well enough to say that thirteen is an unlucky 
number. But this country started in business with thir 
teen states, and seems to be holding her own. 
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A BACKDOOR NEIGHBOR. 


HEN the Corbys moved 
from A— City to B-— 
Center, the family suc- 
ceeded in finding a house 
which in size, condition 
and surroundings suited 
them admirably. It was 
a pleasant frame structure, suf- 
ficiently large for Mr. and Mrs. 
Corby, their three children and 
one servant; with an ample 
lawn around it and fruit trees 
and grape arbor in the rear. 
To the city-bred family, the sense of extended space 
and breathing room in these surroundings and the 
detached houses was an experience as novel as it 
was delightful. 

Their household effects arrived ‘Tuesday morning, 
and then followed the unpacking, arranging and 
settling, all the labor of which only those who have 
moved from one town to another can appreciate. 

That afternoon, when in the midst of work and 
confusion, Mrs. Corby, her head well covered in a 
close-fitting gray sweeping cap, and clad in her oldest 
gown, which she meant should take a swift pilgrimage 
‘to the rag-bag the moment the chaos in the house 
was reduced to order ;—Mrs. Corby, I repeat, heard 
a slight tap upon the back door. 

She opened it, wondering who could have come, 
and found herself confronting a smiling-faced lady, 
faultlessly attired, who carried a napkin-covered 
plate in her hand. 

“Good afternoon; Mrs. Corby? Ah, yes! I am 
Mrs. Jemson, your next-door neighbor. We shall be 
great friends, I feel sure. Do excuse me for inter- 
rupting, but I came to tell you if you needed any- 
thing, and we could serve you, not to hesitate to ask. 
And as I knew you must be so busy, I was sure this 
cake for tea would not be amiss.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Mrs. Corby, in pleased 
surprise, blushing at the thought of being seen for 
the first time in so unbecoming a garb, yet wonder- 
fully impressed at her new neighbor's kind generosity. 
“ How very, very good of you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” Mrs. Jemson assured her. 
“It’s a mere nothing.” 

She would not come in, but she stood on the step 
and chattered amiably, the while taking in the con- 
fused contents of the kitchen in the sweeping glances 
of her bright brown eyes. 

“There! I won’t keep you from your work a 
moment longer, Mrs. Corby. You'll excuse my being 
so informal, won’t you? I said to Mr. Jemson this 
morning: I do wish people were not so foolishly 
particular and ceremonious. I think so much pleas- 
ure is lost in that way,don’t you? But, as I told —Ir. 
Jemson, I shall not stand upon ceremony with our 
new friends. I said, Mrs. Corby looks so nice and 
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sensible, and I’m going to run over informally. You 
see | have. Now, do be real neighborly, Mrs. Corby. 
Don’t stand on ceremony. Just run in at any time. 
Good-bye,” and smiling and nodding as if she had 
lived next door to Mrs. Corby half a century, she 
tripped home. 

“ What a dear little woman,” thought Mrs. Corby 
to herself, as she put the cake carefully aside and ran 
upstairs to see how the work progressed there. It 
would be a novel experience having neighbors, and 
she was sure one like Mrs. Jemson would be delight- 
ful. She pictured to herself the grim city street from 
which they had moved, where for years they hid 
lived next door to a family of whose members they 
knew nothing save that their name was Brown—and 
that only from the doorplate. Of the family on the 
other side they had not that information. She had 
not thought much about it before, but it suddenly 
occurred to Mrs. Corby that city life was extremely 
selfish and cold, so withdrawn from one’s fellows, and 
savoring so much of suspicion and distrust of the 
majority of human beings. 

“We shall have delightful neighbors, I think, 
Harry,” Mrs. Corby assured her husband, as they 
sat down to a rather hastily put-together meal. 
“The family on the left is named Jemson. Mrs. 
Jemson has been over already.” 

“Great Scott! She didn’t lose any time!” her 
husband ejaculated. 

*No-o,” Mrs. Corby admitted. “ But don’t you 
think it very kindof her? She seems very agreeable. 
And it was she who favored us with this delicious 
cake. Think of one of our city neighbors doing a 
thing like that!”’ 

A day or so later, Mrs. Jemson made a more formal 
call. She came to the side door this time, and had 
the grace to wait until most of the house had been 
settled. 

“1 told Mr. Jemson,” she chattered, “ that | would 
try to be a little more—well—not ceremonious, you 
know, but more in accordance with the usual rules. 
But I’m sure I know you well enough already to 
know that you aren’t one of the painfully particular 
kind. Now do be real neighborly.” 

In due time Mrs. Corby became acquainted with 
her other neighbors, all pleasant ladies, who seemed 
to “stand upon ceremony,” for they waited until she 
had her carpets down. One by one she was informed 
of their characteristics and peculiarities by Mrs. 
Jemson, who in her frequent neighborly morning 
visits, running in quite informally through the back 
door, told her in confidence the entire history of the 
neighborhood. Mrs. A. was very nice, of course, 
but—well, her religious views were so peculiar. Mrs. 
B’s hous~ was mortgaged and, as Mrs. Jemson told 
Mr. Jemson, it was a mystery to her how they kept 
up so well on Mr. B’s small salary. Mrs. C. was 


forever going somewhere, and it would be a great 
deal more becoming in her if she stayed home more 
and took care of her children, who were growing up 
As for Mrs. D., she was too much 


like wild Indians. 


Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Household Liberty. 
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of a home body; was not neighborly one bit. As 
she had often said to Mr. Jemson, what was the good 
of having neighbors if you did not see them and feel 
free with them. 

Mrs. Jemson had her good parts. She really was 
no more of a gossip than most women; she simply 
gossiped oftener. She readily granted favors; she 
took Mrs. Corby riding ; she was always running in 
with flowers or fruit, or some dainty. To be sure, 
she might have been accused, perhaps justly, of often 
coming full handed simply as an excuse for coming 
at all. And yet. you will admit, that it was kind of 
her. She was naturally generous and sympathetic, 
and but for her absorbing passion for neighboring 
without ceremony, all would have gone well. 

As it was—well, you know, dear housekeeper, how 
itis. You try to keep things spick and span, yet the 
kitchen floor is not always immaculate, nor does the 
range invariably shine like burnished silver. At such 
times it is not desirable that a stranger smilingly 
appear, equipped by nature with the means, in the 
shape of keen eyes, of taking in all domestic loose 
screws and culinary preparations. Nor do you enjoy 
having a neighbor making a runway of your dining 
room, especially immediately after a meal, when 
those aforesaid keen eyes are most certainly making 
an accurate estimate of the variety, great or little, of 
vour breakfast, dinner or tea. 

This is what happened at Mrs. Corby’s. Her city 
training and inexperience had totally unprepared 
her to meet such a neighbor as Mrs. Jemson proved 
to be. In the first flush of that lady’s excessive 
neighborliness, Mrs. Corby responded with enthu- 
siasm. She went half way, and met her neighbor on 
her own ground. Whenever Mrs. Jemson made her 
appearance, Mrs. Corby gave her a smiling welcome, 
and though her neighbor did come rather often and 
usually by way of the back door, still Mrs. Corby 
overlooked much, because of the kindnesses she had 
received from Mrs. Jemson’s hands. 

She even went so far, once or twice, running over 
to see Mrs. Jemson, as to make her entrance through 
the rear door. But there was something about this 
mode of approach that shocked Mrs. Corby’s sensi- 
bilities. It struck her as trespassing on forbidden 
ground, of intruding upon privacy; and after but one 
or two of these attempts to be neighborly in Mrs. 
Jemson’s fashion, she gave it up 

That lady, however, did not appear to care, one 
way or the other. She herself had determined to be 
neighborly by way of the back door, but Mrs. Corby 
could do as she pleased; and although the latter did 
not return one in ten of her neighbor's visits, Mrs. 
Jemson knew that she * was tied down with her chil- 
dren and did not expect it” of her. 

By and by, these frequent and unceremonious 
visits became unspeakably annoying to Mrs. Corby. 
She was a faithful, conscientious housekeeper, and 
Jane a servant above the average, but nevertheless 
there were at times little things, or certain holes or 
corners, not intended for Mrs. Jemson’s eyes, which 


those eyes persisted in seeing because of her deter- 
mination to be neighborly by way of the back door. 

It was one of Mrs. Jemson’s delights to run in 
whenever she saw Mrs. Corby at work in the kitchen. 
She would come in and cackle amiably over nothing, 
while Mrs. Corby sifted and beat and stirred, half 
the time so wrought up by reason of Mrs. Jemson’s 
watchful presence and the aforesaid keen eyes, that 
she scarcely knew whether she poured molasses or 
vinegar into the squash pies or stirred the baking 
powder into flour or sugar. More than once a cake 
came like lead from the oven, or a pudding was a 
disastrous failure, simply because Mrs. Jemson per- 
sisted on being neighborly without ceremony. 

But what could she do? Could she tell her, with 
blunt truthfulness, that her visits were ill-timed, or 
that her mode of entering was not extremely agree- 
able? She tried to hint sometimes that back doors 
were for the use of butcher and grocer boys and 
those connected with the establishment; but Mrs. 
Corby was not good at giving an insinuation nor Mrs. 
Jemson at taking one. 

“You've company, I see,” Mrs. Jemson called over 
the lawn to Jane, early one morning. “I told Mr. 
Jemson I knew you must have, the house was so 
lighted up last night. Relatives?” 

“Mrs. Corby’s sister,” said Jane, shortly. Jane 
did not like Mrs. Jemson and had never been at 
great pains to conceal her aversion. 

“Oh! how nice. Will she be here long?” 

* Don’t know nothin’ about it,” Jane replied, with 
indifference, pumping a pailful of water with great 
energy. 

* 7 didn’t know that Mrs. Corby had a sister,” Mrs. 
Jemson volunteered, slowly crossing the grass plat 
between the houses, and speaking in a half-aggrieved, 
half-surprised tone, as if it were a matter of intense 
amazement to her that she had been left uainstructed 
as to every branch and leaf of the Corby tree. 
“Where does she live?” 

* Down East, somewhere,” was all Jane would tell 
her, and bringing down the pump handle with a tre- 
mendous bump, she carried her pail of water into 
the house with more gusto than the occasion seemed 
to call for. 

It was amazing how entirely the inner workings of 
the Corby family were brought to Mrs. Jemson’s 
knowledge. She seemed to possess a sixth sense. 
She knew when a bushel of potatoes or a roast of 
meat was carried in through the back door. She 
knew the exact instant when Tommy Corby came 
down with measies. She knew when her neighbors 
had company, and who they were and what part 
of this broad land they hailed from, and what they 
had to eat. She knew how Mrs. Corby managed her 
household and how she made over her last year’s 
silk, and how much Mr. Corby paid for his shoes, 
It was wonderful. Mrs. Corby often thought that 
Mrs. Jemson knew more about the family than she 
did herself. 

Upon the occasions of Mrs. Corby’s visits to her 
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old home (Mrs. Jemson having full and complete 
data of everything concerning expense, route and 
wardrobe of the lady and her children), her neighbor 
instituted herself a committee of one to look after 
the Corby premises, and kept her eye upon things in 
and out of the house in a manner that would have 
put to blush nine detectives out of ten. Mrs Jem- 
son knew the exact number of times that Jane had 
company, how often she played on her mistress’s 
piano, the occasions of her sweeping the front part 
of the house, and just what hour Mr. Corby came 
home of evenings. She told Mrs. Corby afterwards. 

In short, Mrs. Jemson in a manner took the Corby 
family under her protecting wing. She appeared to 
regard herself as their guardian angel, and to that 
end spared no trouble to acquaint herself with their 
life at home and abroad. 

“Confound that woman,” muttered Mr. Corby, one 
evening, after Mrs. Jemson had been over (for the 
second time that day) and had regaled them with a 
dilute conversation concerning what she had said to 
Mr. Jemson and what Mr. Jemson had said to her. 

Mr. Corby had been aching to take up an interest- 
ing book and had been an unwilling martyr to 
“neighboring.” Perhaps he will be pardoned for his 
expression—* Ccnfound that woman!” 

“QO Harry! what am I to do with her?” asked 
Mrs. Corby, helplessly. “* We are being neighbored 
to death. If it were not that we are so near, | should 
do something desperate, decisive, andend it all. But 
we are so close together, it would make it very un- 
comfortable to have any ill feeling. I will endure 
almost anything rather than have a neighborhood 
trouble.” 

“ Mrs. Corby,” responded her husband, solemnly, 
rising to his feet, and looking down at her with 
feigned earnestness, “ You might cover that woman 
with insinuations and not really offend her. And 
why? Because she must be intimate with some 
one. She is one of those unfortunate females who 
must be going to some place to cackle, or else die. 
The very thought of spending a half-hour by her- 
self has to her almost as fatal a result as a drop of 
prussic acid to other people. You might tell that 
woman, point blank, that she appears in our domicile 
too often, and though she might go home with fire in 
her eyes, in a few days she would return again, as if 
nothing had happened.” 

Mrs. Corby laughed at her indignant spouse. 
“ You've overdrawn it a hair’s breadth, haven't you? 
Though really, | wish Mrs. Jemson were more like the 
other neighbors. They are all so nice; they do not 
overwhelm us. Mrs. Jemson would say that they 
‘stood on ceremony,’ for they seem to prefer entering 
by the front door.” 

“ Papering ?” inquired Mrs. Jemson, a few morn- 
ings after, appearing “informally” in the dining 
room, and gazing meditatively at the few lengths of 
paper aiready in place. “1 thought it was wall paper. 
I saw aman leave here yesterday. It’s very pretty, 
I’m sure. I told Mr. Jemson only the other day I 


didn’t see what you were thinking of to allow that 
old paper to stay on. It was so gloomy. Why 
didn’t you get ingrain?”’ 

“We prefer the figured,” Mrs. Corby answered, 
making up her mind to be as uncommunicative as 
possible. Yet before her visitor left she had found 
out where the paper was purchased, what its cost, 
and how many rolls were required for the room. 

Mrs. Jemson ran over in the afternoon to see what 
progress had been made. She also ran over the next 
morning, quite early, to note the effect of the finished 
work, having told Mr. Jemson that it was wonderful 
how different a room looks newly papered. 

Now it happened that the second time Jane was 
not ina particularly angelic mood. Something had 
disturbed her equilibrium, and she was not in a tem- 
per to be trifled with. The screen door was hooked, 
and she did not hurry herself to let Mrs. Jemson in. 
Indeed, so far as she was concerned, she would have 
looked on cheerfully while that lady fairly sizzled in 
the sun. 

* Dear me, Jane, how slow you are!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jemson, her usual smile darkening to a frown. 

“ There’s a front door to this place, there is. I 
ain’t hired to be a lettin’ folks in the back way,” Jane 
murmured, under her breath. 

Mrs. Jemson heard, as Jane meant she should. 

“T shall tell Mrs. Corby of your impudence,” she 
cried, scornfully, sweeping into the dining room. 

“Mrs. Corby, how cav you endure that insolent 
creature in your kitchen. She positively insulted 
me! I think she is the most independent piece I 
ever saw!” 

* Indeed ?” 

“And wasteful! If you could see, as I do, what 
she throws away. I should think she’d ruin you. 
Time and time again, when I’ve run over in the 
morning, | ve noticed that she left enough oatmeal 
in the kettle to feed a good sized family.” 

Mrs. Corby sighed, though not, as Mrs. Jemson 
supposed, at Jane’s shortcomings. After a shorter 
call than usual, the visitor took her departure by way 
of the side door, conveying the impression, ix a few 
disdainful words, that she never cared to look on 
Jane’s face again, and evidently thinking that she 
left Mrs. Corby in a quite anxious frame of mind, for 
fear she would allow Jane’s unladylike allusions to 
interfere with future neighborliness, or cause her to 
be more ceremonious. 

She stayed away for three whole days. It was 
delightful. Mr. Corby read for three blissfully undis- 
turbed evenings. Mrs. Corby sewed and managed 
her household for three never-to-be-forgotten days, 
herself. 

But this, as they knew, was too good to last. The 
fourth morning Mrs. Jemson appeared (at the back 
door) as smiling as usual. She beamed upon Janeas 
if nothing had been unpleasant between them. After 
that she was, if possible, more neighborly and less 
ceremonious than before. 

At the time that Jane took her vacation, and Mrs. 
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Corby was obliged to become for the nonce her suc- 
cessor, Mrs. Jemson was most kind. She brought 
Over a pie one day, or a cake or a batch of cookies 
the next. That was really kind and neighborly, of 
course. But she spoiled it by generally following her 
contributions up herself, and spending a good share 
of the morning in the Corby kitchen. 

“Don’t mind me. Go right on, as if I weren’t 
here. [’ll just sit a minute.” 

Mrs. Corby, flushed’and nervous, made a virtue of 
a necessity and went on, but not in a manner satisfac- 
tory to herself or to her work. 

Jane came back in two weeks. She was .2sted and 
in good humor, and all was apparently going well. 
But one day, by accident, she spilled a panful of 
grease upon the floor. Housekeepers will agree with 
me when I say that that was just the moment to let 
Jane alone. But Mrs. Jemson did not know. Just 
at the evil hour that the girl was trying to repair the 
damage, Mrs. Jemson appeared at the screen door. 
Jane was—well—Jane was furious. 

“I wish folks would come visiting as they had 
ought, to the front door, like Christians, ’stid 0’ pop- 
pin’ in on you mornin’, noon, an’ night,’ she muttered 
as she slowly rose to her knees, in a voice carefully 
pitched so that every word reached Mrs. Jemson’s 
ears. ‘‘ Never saw sich people as are in this town. 
Never know when they’re about, a-pokin’ an’ a-pryin’ 
an’ a-mindin’ everybody’s business but their own.” 

Mrs. Jemson heard. Mrs. Jemson fled. She re- 
marked to Mr. Jemson that evening that she had 
always felt that Mrs. Corby came of poor stock, but 
a woman who kept a servant like that was common— 
positively common. S#e, for one, Mr. Jemson was 
assured, did not think she should trouble Mrs. Corby 
very soon again. 

“Mrs. Gray, if you knew what I had done for that 
family,” she said, solemnly, giving her version of the 
affair to another neighbor. “I have actually put 
myself out, often, to be neighborly, because they 
were strangers. More than once Mr. Jemson has 
said: ‘Susie, you will have your trouble for your 
pains. You will not be appreciated.’ And I would 
say: ‘Mr. Jemson, perhaps | wil! not, but I must do 
my part.’ They really seemed a nice family at first, 
don’t you think? But I made up my mind some time 
ago that they were very peculiar. Mr. Corby is quite 
nice, but it’s easy to see he’s henpecked. It’s Mrs. 
Corby who rules in that house. And children! 
Well, I never saw any like them. Perfect little out- 
laws! Totell the truth, I became disgusted with the 
family long ago. As for housekeeping, Mrs. Gray, if 
I told you of some of the things i’d seen in that 
house, you wouldn’t believe me. You see, living so 
close. I couldn’t 4e/f knowing. As I told Mr. Jem- 
son, I wever saw such a family in my lite.” 

For all that, only eternal vigilance is the price of 
the Corbys’ liberty. There has never been an open 
break between the ladies; Mrs. Corby is far too well 
bred. But there is a decided frigidity in the manner 
of the entire family, from Mr. Corby to Jane, in their 
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attitude toward the Jemsons. As by instinct, each 
knows that Mrs. Jemson will pounce upon the faint- 
est overture with avidity and be as neighborly as 
before. Indeed, she has shown plainly that she is 
willing to forgive and forget, but if the Corbys can 
help it, she will never have an opportunity. 

Mrs. Corby has learned that there are neighbors 
and neighbors. She has gained much experience. 
Hereafter she will promptly nip in the bud the first 
symptom that may appear in any one living near her 
of being neighborly by way of the back door. 
__—Mary E. Child. 


PATER AND THE BABY. 


When trail the garments of the night, 
When baby’s tucked in snug and tight, 
When all is hushed and still within, 
When one might hear a falling pin, 
When weary Mater drops to sleep, 
When silence reigns, save breathings deep, 
Then Pater likes the baby. 
When in the garish light of day, 
When nurse-maids flirt along the way, 
When grass is green and skies are bright, 
When flowers b!oom for mortal sight, 
When little ones inust take the air, 
When Pater needs mast give them care, 
Then Pater loves the baby. 
When cramps and colic rule the hour, 
When baby holds of tears a shower, 
When anxious parents wait forsooth, 
When baby tries to cut a tooth, 
When to prevent a precious row, 
When nurse and matron don’t know how, 
Then Pater shakes the baby. 
When aby will not shut its eyes, 
When baby cries and lies and cries, 
When patience drops clean out of sight, 
When yells terrific fill the night, 
When love grows cold and pa gets mad, 
When baby will not mind its dad, 
Then Pater spanks the baby. 


—lWVilliam Patterson. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

130. Mending gloves with cotton, instead of silk. 

131. Oiling creaking shoes at the sides of the soles. 

132. Grated potato rubbed on grease on a carpet. 

133. Gasoline for removing paint. 

134. Freshly cut grass sprinkled over a carpet 
while sweeping. 

135. Cleaning old paint, before repainting, with 
two ounces of soda, dissolved in one quart of hot 
water, and applied warm, washing off, afterward, all 
trace of soda. 

136. Cleaning gilt frames with one gill of good 
vinegar in one pint of cold water, dipping a soft 
brush and brushing lightly up and down the gilding, 
a little ata time, and brushing, at last, with the brush 
squeezed dry. 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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THE TRIFLES OF LIFE. 
The Care of Blankets. 

UT few housekeepers know 
how to take proper care of 
their blankets. To have a 
woman in once in six months 
or once a year; to get every 
blanket in the house washed ; 
to return them to the beds, 
hard, shrunken, discolored 
coverings with half the good 
taken out of them, that is 
the usual way. Don’t wash 
your blankets. Air them fre- 
quently. Whenaguest leaves 
the guest chamber, and before 
the next arrives, let the blan- 
kets hang in sun and air for at least twenty-four 
hours. While Tommy and Johnny are at the fair, 
see that the micro-organisms collected in Tommy 
and Johnny’s bed are scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. Then when the time comes that the blan- 
kets begin to show symptoms of wanting a wash, 
send them to be cleaned. Once a year or even less 
will be sufficient for this. It will not cost more than 
the soap and fire ; to say nothing of the gossip, tem- 
per, and general derangement which Mrs. Flinn 
would bring into your unofiending household. Ina 
large hospital, celebrated for its management, the 
five-year-old blankets were placed beside the new 
ones, and the writer was unable to tell the difference ; 
and remember the wear and tear of hospital is very 
many times that of a private house. Among some 
tidy housekeepers a habit prevails of carefully fold- 
ing the coverlet each night and leaving the blankets 
exposed tothe air. This is decidedly wrong. The 
surface of the coverlet is generally composed of 
some closely-woven, shiny material, which will not 
prove a convenient resting place for dust. A blanket 
is exactly the opposite, and should therefore be well 
protected by being tucked snugly in between sheet 
and coverlet, well out of sight,—a blessing in dis- 
guise by night and day. 


Covering Jam. 

Few of the rising generation remember the world 
before the “gem jar,” but the middle aged remember 
with sorrow the many golden summer hours of their 
youth spent in holding down the refractory paper 
while an elder member of the family wasted strength 
and energy on getting the string round the top in the 
tightest manner possible. First on the list came the 
white paper, all neatly notched round, dipped in 
brandy. Sometimes, for scientific reasons unknown 
to the writer, a few grains of granulated sugar were 
sprinkled on this. ‘Then came the outer covering of 
thick brown paper, likewise notched, and then the 
string, which often broke at the trying moment of the 
final tug. The white found pot is still on many a 
storeroom shelf. It is well to make use of it. Buy 


a package of very best toilet paper. Cut two rounds 
for each of your pots, each round large enough to 
overlap aninch. Have ready a saucer of milk, which, 
by the way, had better be boiled first to destroy all 
micro-organisms. Dip the paper in the milk one 
round at a time, for if left soaking in the milk it will 
become too pulpy. Cover each pot with a sheet and 
in about five minutes, when that has slightly dried, 
put on asecond. These will form a sort of parch- 
ment, and your jam will keep excellently. The writer 
speaks from the experience of years. 


Shoe Strings. 

“Stop a minute, my shoe string is untied.” “O 
dear! what a nuisance! Your shoes are always 
untying, and there’s our car coming.” Result, fuss 
and bad temper. Though a shoe string is a very 
easy thing to tie, not one person in a hundred knows 
how to do it. We al' know how to tie a bow and 
of what a bow consists—two loops and a knot in the 
middle. Now suppose before you tighten your bow, 
and while you still have a loop in each hand, you 
take the loop in your right hand and pass it through 
the knot in the middle. Now go your usual way and 
give both loops a good hard tug to tighten them, and 
there you are! No more untied shoe strings; no 
more lost cars. When yca want to unfasten it, take 
one of the tag ends in your hand, give a good pull 
and the thing is done—or rather undone. What a lot 
of trifling worries can be saved in this lite. 

—J. E. Brooks. 
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AT THE PAWNBROKER’S. 


Within the door of that strange old den, 
The woman’s dread and the curse of men, 
With what timid grace she stands. 
One clinging child to her side close pressed, 
Another babe asleep on her breast, 
As she waits with folded hands. 


So pale and thin, but still young and fair, 
Though the dim place shades the gold of her hair, 
And a widow's garb she wears; 
That token of love, now, their bread must bring, 
*Tis the very last, save the wedding ring 
She has worn for four short years. 
So, with folded bands o’er the babe on her breast, 
She waits and weeps while the child close pressed 
To her side must gaze around 
On the strange old place, and the strange old man, 
Who seems that jewel intent to scan; 
Long, long, ere the price is found. 
Many costly pledges on every side 
Mark how worldlings pay for the moment’s pride, 
Vet not for their loss he cares; 
But the heart long buried in lust of greed 
Has bounded again at the babies’ nzed, 
And is touched by a widow’s tears. 
Small, small, the sum that he slowly names; 
Tis but gold to him, her sad soul exclaims. 
The coin he counts with care, 
Takes the hand of her child as though in play, 
When the palm is opencd, upon their way, 
Ah! that treasured ring lies there. 
—Margaret A. Logan. 
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DID NOT KNOW BEANS. 


“ Bean porridge hot, bean porridge cold, 
Bean porridge in the pot nine days old.” 

YOUNG married lady— 
whose name I shall not 
mention, as it is one not 
entirely unknown to fame, 
outside of the culinary 
art—proposed to give her 
newly-made husband a 
treat, in the form of adish 
of bean porridge, such as 
his mother used to make. 

“That will be splendid,” 
said the young husband, 
“but,” he added hesitat- 

ingly, “isn’t it a little difficult to make for a beginner ? 
Hadn’t you better wait until mother comes to visit us 
and shows you alittle about it? She’sacapital hand 
at bean porridge.” 
“John,” said his wife with dignity, “you’ve mar- 
ried me for better or worse. There is nothing gained 
by putting off things, and I don’t intend to begin my 
housekeeping by being dependent upon azybody. 
We will have bean porridge for dinner!” 
“Yes, yes, my dear; I’m sure you will be a success 
at bean porridge or anything else you choose to 
make,” said John with undue enthusiasm, as if to 
make up for his seeming want of confidence in her 
skill; “and,” as he kissed her good-bye, “ be sure you 
make a plenty, for I warn you I’m very fond of it.” 
“Dear John,” mused Marie, on her way to the 
storeroom, “how fond he isof me. I’m afraid I was 
a little severe with him this morning, but I’ve always 
heard that it was best to sit down on the mother-in- 
law business in the beginning. I’ll make up for it 
by surprising him with the nicest dish of bean por- 
ridge that can be made. I know just how it ought to 
look, and how it ought to taste, for I’ve eaten it many 
times. It must not be watery nor thick, but just the 
right consistency to melt in one’s mouth. It must 
not have a suspicion of a lump init. Seasoned with 
butter, salt, and adash of red pepper, it will be a dish 
fit for John or any other of the gods. Oh! I know all 
about it. for I’ve seen Bridget smoothing it through 
the colander dozens of times,” thought Marie, com- 
placently. 
A peck basket full of beans sat in sight and Marie 
viewed them with a critical eye. 
“Yes,” she said aloud, as she poured them all into 
a pan preparatory for washing, “I guess there’ll be 
enough.” 
Soon the kettle was over, the water began to bub- 
ble, and those beans commenced to assert them- 
selves. No bloated bondholder ever swelled faster 
with pride and pomposity. No “watered stocks” 
ever increased more rapidly, and the suddenly-grown 
rich were never more puffed up with vanity than these 
great white beans. 

“How fast they swell,” thought Marie, as they 


crowded up over the top of the kettle, and she tried 
to stir them down. “I guess I’ll have to cook them 
in two kettles.” 

By and by “Aree kettles were simmering over the 
fire and Marie’s face had assumed a look of anxiety. 

“T never saw such beans! I’m sure John was 
cheated in them,” she said to herself, lifting the cov- 
ers and gazing at their increasing proportions for the 
twentieth time. 

The hands of the little kitchen clock went round 
and still those dreadful beans continued to swell. 
Marie had ceased to think of them as prospective 
porridge. Her only thought was how to get rid of 
the superfluous quantity without attracting the atten- 
tion of the neighbors. 

Near the dinner hour John came walking up the 
street, carrying a traveling bag, while a wholesome 
looking little woman walked aiong briskly beside him. 

“The old mother hen couldn’t resist running up to 
see how the chicks were getting on in their new nest,” 
she was saying as they came up to the door. But no 
dainty little wife met John as usual. 

‘“* Marie must be busy with the dinner. 
ing bean porridge to-day,” he said. 
quietly and surprise her at it.” 

So, opening the door with the latchkey which he 
had never had occasion to use before, they crept 
softly along to the kitchen, John chuckling to himself 
at the thought of Marie’s surprise. But the surprisers 
were destined to be the surprised ones. 

Marie, with her face buried in her large kitchen 
apron, sat in the middle of the kitchen, sobbing as if 
her heart would break ; while about her, on stove and 
table, sat pans and pans of beans. 

“What zs the matter, dear?” exclaimed John, try- 
ing to soothe her. ‘What has happened?” 

She answered by pointing tragically to the beans. 

“What are you doing with so many of them?” he 
asked curiqusly. 

“Many of them!” repeated Marie, with a quiver 
in her voice and a fresh burst of tears, “why, I’ve 
buried most all of them!” 

John, with heroic effort, suppressed a shout of mer- 
riment, while the mother-in-law, who had taken in the 
situation at a glance, quietly removed her wraps and 
set about restoring order out of chaos. 

They d@:d have bean porridge for dinner that day, 
just as Marie said they would, but it was not of her 
making. And it is unnecessary to say that the mother- 
in-law, instead of being sat down upon ignominiously, 
was speedily elevated to a pedestal in that household 
as the friend in time of need. 

Marie says she never fully realized until that day 
that cooking was a fine art to be learned by personal 
experience. And she often alludes to herself as the 
woman who “ did not know beans.” 

—Ella Sturtevant Webb. 


She is mak- 
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GIVE no more to ev’ry guest 
Than he’s able to digest ; 

Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time.—Swift. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Lights and Shadows of Fact and Fancy in Its Home Life. 
sso ET me describe to the read- 
ers of Goop 
\ ING a type of the best class 
of housekeepers in the New 
South, the South that has 
thrown off the old restrain- 
ing lethargy, with the in- 
cubus of prejudice, passion 
and subordination to fixed 
ideas, and gone to work to 
shoulder its way to the 
front rank of the world’s 
workers. This little model 
of a housekeeper is an 
intellectual, wide-awake 
soul, full of practical sense as well as poetry, over- 
flowing with theories and delighting in experi- 
ments, strongly inclined to “prove all things and 
hold fast to that which is good,” although on 
going into her well-appointed and beautifully kept 
house one would think no improvement could be 
made, but would acknowledge the mistake at the next 
visit, when certain alterations would be sure to add 
to the picturesque charm of the place, and its remark- 
able air of comfortable individuality. 

Mrs. Juliet Ferrand is systematic, energetic and 
far-seeing, yet are none of these qualities so obtru- 
sive as to trench upon the delightful sense of ease 
and rest embodied in the true home feeling she im- 
parts to her surroundings. Neither are her rules like 
those of the Medes and Persians, for she contrives 
variety on the basis of perfect regularity. Some 
morning she sleeps late, and again she is out with 
the first bees; and while they are dipping into the 
honeysuckles she is gathering rosebuds, all bedight 
with dew; counting her chickens, while old Ma’am 
Peggy feeds them; giving an eye to the preparations 
for breakfast, or adding her own deft touches to 
make the table a thing of beauty. Her habits of 
reading and music practice never seem to interfere 
with the routine which keeps the house and its 
belongings in order, the meals appetizing and whole- 
some, the greenhouse and garden flourishing, the 
poultry thriving, the fruit trees healthy and produc- 
tive, and the domestics contented. 

This last is a great point with us of the New South, 
because on it depends our keeping domestics at all. 
In our part of the country it is no easy matter to get 
a capable servant, one who can cook decently or 
make the house tidy, and after getting such an one 
we are liable to be left without leave or license if the 
domestic becomes dissatisfied. Ot course we depend 
for service on our colored people, who are decidedly 
preferable in that capacity to the class of whites who 
can be hired, yet the best of these seem incapable of 
comprehending any moral obligation as attaching to 
acontract. Most of them are humbly respectful to 
master or mistress till temper is aroused. But if the 
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employer should insist on having things done in a 
different way from that to which they are accustomed, 
or if deprived of their Sunday outing, they will 
vacate the best situation with the comment: “ I’se a 
nigger, but t’ank God I’se free. I ain’t guoine stay 
no wher’ wher’ I ain’t sati’fied.” 

Therefore, in the management of our domestics, 
great tact is necessary, and, being creatures of im- 
pulse, they are more amenable to the influence of 
personal attachment than pecuniary advantage. A 
common prejudice among our people formerly, as all 
the world knows, was to look down upon labor, a 
feeling generated no doubt by the leisure to which 
many were born. This is now so far eradicated that 
people of the blvest blood among us resort to the 
humblest work, where the necessities of their situa- 
tion require. A certain lady, being left to depend on 
her own exertions, has this year, with her daughter’s 
help, cultivated a crop of cotton, cooked the family 
meals, attended to an infant, got through with the 
family washing, ironing and sewing, yet shows the 
same delicacy and refinement that characterized her 
in the days when a fond and energetic husband's care 
anticipated all her wants. Indeed, in the country 
proper, away from towns and villages, it is the excep- 
tion, not the rule, to have any “help” beside the 
daughters or poor kinswomen. Perhaps late in the 
year, after cotton picking, a colored woman may be 
induced to leave her hut on the plantation and 
“come to the house” to get breakfast and dinner, 
and be tolerably regular till time to “chop cotton” in 
the spring ; but from April to October the negroes 
prefer field work to the irksome routine of house- 
work, and will follow the farmer in preference, at 
distinctly lower wages. 

Among the farmers’ families, the bill of fare before 
the coming on of vegetables is monotonous in the 
extreme ; hog and hominy, biscuits yellow with soda, 
and fried meat, fried eggs and fried chicken being 
the constant menu, to which is added “ made-over 
coffee” for breakfast, dinner and supper, a decoction 
horrid enough to make Miss Corson’s hair stand on 
end; as, instead of the delicious beverages she and 
Marion Harland tell us how to concoct, these hap- 
hazard housekeepers substitute an infusion composed 
of a little fresh coffee added to the “ grounds” left 
over from the former meal, merely boiling anew. 

The severe types of malarial fever which prevail 
in this country and the annual epidemics of dysen- 
tery and diarrhcea are no doubt owing to the food. 
It is aconstant fight on the part of the more intelli- 
gent physicians to induce those in charge of the sick 
to let in fresh air or to use sponge bathing. Many 
families are prone to have one particular hole at the 
back window of the kitchen where they throw all 
dirty water and refuse vegetables, which, being 
shaded by the house, directly sours, and when the 
sun shines on it, ferments and fills the air with factid 
exhalations. full of typhoid germs, which sometimes 
depopulate the household in a fearful manner. 
These and other nuisances need a fervent apostle to 
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philosophy. But those who denounce such breeding 
places of disease are regarded as merely ‘ notioney ” 
from being “ high learnt.” 

The more intelligent and well-to-do of our people 
have houses L-shaped, the kitchen or stove room 
communicating with the dining room by a door or 
covered way. For everybody’s breakfast in the low 
country of South Carolina, a pot of hominy is cooked. 
Generally the cook goes about breakfast by “ washin’ 
de grits ” through four waters, putting it into a granite 
iron kettle, salting it and letting it first boil and then 
steam. The spring chicken, by those who propose 
to live hygienically, is prepared by baking in a close- 
covered vessel, basting from time to time with butter. 
Biscuits made with baking powder, light bread, waf- 
fles, scrambled eggs and coffee, made as Marion 
Harland describes, constitute the breakfast menu in 
well-appointed houses, with canned tongue for a 
relish, and a basket of figs or peaches or strawberries 
in their season. Figs, with us, last from June to 
November, and we enjoy eating them before break- 
fast far more than during the meal or afterwards. 

In spring and summer we often have blue bream 
or “brim” for breakfast, also a species of short, flat 
fish called “ perch,” of a very fine flavor. For lunch- 
eon in the hot days of June, July and August, noth- 
ing seems so suitable as ripe, red watermelons, 
plucked with the morning dew upon them. Dinner 
is our most important meal. Such variety of vege- 
tables as the garden affords are gathered and washed 
soon after breakfast. ‘Then there is fowl of some 
kind, often beef, kid or mutton or bacon boiled. 
Rice is as indispensable a part of dinner with us as is 
hominy of breakfast. It is boiled up twice, like 
hominy, the top water poured off (to be used in mak- 
ing gravy), and the cooking completed by steaming. 
Beef soup is a frequent course, but not a constant 
one, as beef cannot be procured regularly in the 
country. For dessert we have pies, tarts, puddings, 
and cobblers, composed of whatever fruit is in 
season, as, for instance, raspberry roll, apple dump- 
ling or huckleberry pie. In winter we have mince 
pies, also cranberry tarts and boiled custard. Of 
canned fruits, most housekeepers hereabouts put up 
a good supply, and we generally keep fruits dried by 
evaporation, which can be cooked in various appe- 
tizing ways. 

All along near the coasts of the two Carolinas 
grows in profusion the Scuppernong grape. When 
ripe, it is of a brownish-yellow color, and of a flavor 
not to be surpassed. Many housekeepers convert 
these grapes into wine, which they hospitably press 
upon their guests by the tumblerful. The wine, 
when well made, is a clear amber, and has a very 
decided reminiscence of the aroma of the grape in 
its flavor. 

Not long ago the writer happened to be calling 
at Mrs. Ferrand’s about sunset. As we sat enjoying 
the scene from the piazza, the silvery tinkle of a bell 
called us to the west veranda, where was a small 


table, on which was a waiter heaped with eggshell 
cups of exquisite ware, a silver teapot, a plate of 
sponge cake, light bread, butter, and a bowl of clabber. 
A white Cape jasmine, its snowy satin petals exhal- 
ing a delightful fragrance, lay carelessly on the table. 
Several straw chairs were placed near, and in one sat 
the host, who laid aside his paper to give a welcome. 
It seemed an ideal little supper—a gorgeous sunset 
sky lighting us, and the viands, so simple yet so 
dainty, supplying the refreshment needed before 
going to bed. We sat there sipping our fragrant tea 
and discussing the last book we had read till the 
stars came out, and Nancy, the tidy colored woman, 
carried the tea things away. 

The next day I was sent for by a neighbor whose 
children were suffering from measles of a very viru- 
lent type. Findingthat the family greatly needed aid 
in caring for the sick members, | remained through 
the night. At about eight o’clock we were invited to 
supper in a room rather dimly lighted by a smoking 
kerosene lamp. There was a huge pot of “ made- 
over”’ coffee, with brown sugar for sweetening, no 
milk or butter; a large dish of hominy, a quantity of 
fried ham and fried eggs, a corn-meal “‘ pone” smell- 
ing of soda, some heavy, doughy biscuits, and a dish 
of “cold greens” and bacon. Such of the children 
as had not been prostrated by the measles partook 
of all these edibles (!), and naturally my watch that 
night was enlivened by frequent sounds of gnashing 
teeth, kicking feet, and loud but unintelligible excla 
mations from those whose sleep was made miserable 
by gastric rebellion against the outrageous imposi- 
tions practiced upon the stomachs of the family. 

These two evening repasts are presented in con- 
trast, as representative of the lights and shadows of 
our culinary and dietetic life here in the country 
regions of the South—perhaps not varying so much, 
save in details, from the rest of the world, after all. 

—Eilsie Nore. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER: 


That it pays tosmooth all wrinkles out before beginning 
to iron. 


That an iron weighing seven pounds does better work 
by passing it over the clothes once with a firm, steady 
pressure, than a lighter iron hurriedly passed over the 
clothes two or three times. 

That irons with a separate wood handle are much better 
than the old-fashioned kind that need a holder, that is 
always slipping otf at the wrong time, and burning one’s 
hands. 

That in the matter of cooking we can have light-weight 
kettles of granite or other ware—insteaa of the old back- 
breaking iron ware. 

That some women still cling to the idea they cannot 
afford them, but wear themselves out with lifting, and pay 
the money to the doctors. 

That the money paid to him for one visit would buy 
the kettle and save the backache. 


—M. /. P. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE ENTERTAINMENT. 
A Geographical Party. 

T is not getting far away from 
the fact to state that almost 
every person, particularly in the 
United States, has somewhere a 
place he or she calls home; and 
J @, it is equally correct to assume 
that the occupants of these 
homes enjoy the blessings a 
home affords just in proportion 
to their variety and the effort 
they cost. The bounties of the 
table are  partaken of with 
keener relish when bought with honest toil, than 
when received as a gift or procured unlawfully. 
And it is just so with the amusements, the pastimes 
of every household, those diversions which “ trans- 
form sorrow and languor into joy and peace.” Now 
as one is not obliged to deny himself many supposed 
“needs” or “‘wants” in order to be able to procure 
ample means of amusement for the family, which 
looks to him for moral as well as financial support, 
there seems no reason why every home may not 
become a sacred shrine of mutually glowing humor, 
genius and happiness. 

But I took my pen in hand to tell the readers of 
Goop HousEKEEPING how one family exercised its 
ingenuity on the recent occasion of a neighborhood 
gathering, so that a most entertaining and enjoyable 
evening was passed, where no expense whatever was 
made necessary. The part of the entertainment of 
which I shall speak was called * the social exercises,” 
conducted under the name of * A Geographical 
Party,” and, “don’t tell,” for it is something of a 
secret (owing to the modesty of the host) that the 
occasion was a meeting of an association of young 
people, and the gathering place was the beautiful 
home of a popular New England manufacturer. 

The following are selections from the characters 
participating in the “party.” Each member was 
invited to appear wearing some emblem which could 
be interpreted to name some geographical locality, 
as country, state, town, river, lake, etc. Immediately 
on the assembling of the company a general interest 
was manifested to discover each member’s tempo- 
rarily assumed character, but the solutions were 
deiayed for the last exercise on the programme, each 
member in the meantime examining the badges of 
every other. At the appointed time for this exercise, 
a card was handed to each member on which to 
record as many of the geographical names as possi- 
ble opposite the corresponding names of the indi- 
viduals wearing the emblems. After a given num- 
ber of minutes, as thirty or perhaps forty-five, the 
cards were gathered by a committee, and the two 
having correctly answered the largest and smallest 
number were announced to the company, as also 
the correct answers to the entire list. Here are a 
few examples. 


Greenwich: A silhouette of a witch, cut in green 
paper. 

The United States: Several cards or leaves of 
paper tied together, each bearing the name of one of 
the United States. 

The Caribbean Sea: A letter C cut from a large 
bean, and carried by the owner. 

Hayti: A young lady wore at her neck a bow 
made from a wisp of dried grass or hay. 

Frankfort: A young man wore a card on which 
was a Frankfort sausage. 

Hubbardston: A group of “ Hubbardston None- 
such” apples. 

Belfast: A small bell made fast to a lady’s waist 
by a ribbon. 

Mount Graylock: A lock of gray hair. 

Bald Mount: A sketch of a bald-headed man on a 
horse. 

Pekin, China: A gentleman wore a china match- 
holder in the form of a baby’s shoe, fastened to the 
breast of his coat, with the opening to the front. 
Hanging over this opening was a bit of silk with the 
inscription, “A Pin Peep Show.” On responding 
the victim saw a reflection in a bit of mirror in the 
bottom of the shoe. 

Concord: An ear of corn suspended by a large 
cord. 

Holyoke: <A small toy ox yoke. 

Mount Blanc: A plain photo-mount without any 
picture. 

Bolton: A small carriage bolt tied to a gentle- 
man’s coat lapel. 

Feeding Hills, a local neighborhood: <A water- 
color sketch of a side-hill pasture with cattle feeding. 

Brussells: A bit of carpet. 

Marblehead: A lady carefully carrying a bit of 
marble on her head. 

Brightwood, the home of Dr. Holland, * Timothy 
Titcomb,” was represented by a bit of bright red 
wood. 

Manhattan: A card with a picture of Carter Har 
rison, as most commonly seen in print, Man-hat-on. 

AEgean Sea: Letters E, G and C, mounted. 

Lowell: <A lady had a large letter L pinned near 
the bottom of her dress skirt. 

One little girl had been fitted out by a dentist 
friend, and wore at her belt a dainty lace bag, show 
ing within sixteen teeth, which represented a familiar 
locality called * Sixteen Acres.” 

The list might be extended, but the above will 
suffice as specimens of subjects which have helped 
to make at least one most enjoyable entertainment. 
Some of them, of course, have a local application, 
and for that matter every locality has its own pecu- 
liar subjects, suitable for an evening’s programme of 
the nature of the one just described, and such would 
readily suggest themselves to certain bright, observ- 
ing members of any geographical party. 

—Asa Harwood. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT MUST I DO? 
And in What Manner Must I Do It? 


YOUNG man who had been brought up 
on a farm and had had few social advan- 
tages, felt awkward when he attempted 
to meet people socially, while in college. 
He was very shy. He said that he did 
not know what to do upon all occasions, 

and that he did not feel that he could appear to be 
interested in matters which did not concern him. He 
thought people would not care to have him talk about 
himself or what he haddone. He seemed very formal 
or hard to get acquainted with. When he wrote this 
toa friend, she said: “ A thing may be done in half a 
dozen ways by as many people, and all be right, be- 
cause, when you think of it, there are thousands of 
positions in which people may be placed for which 
rules of behavior cannot be found in any book on 
etiquette.” Right actions must depend in a great 
measure upon the native good sense and kindness of 
heart. In fact we can go back to the rhyme, 

“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


On our way home from a reception for a lecturer, [ 
said to one of the most graceful and polite of women : 
“T wish I could goto people’s houses without making 
blunders while there.” She replied: “So do [. I 
sometimes go home thinking I will not attempt to go 
out to meet people again.” A lady apologized to a 
caller, when she saw her a few days after she had 
called, because she had neglected to do and say that 
which she considered due from her, and the caller 
replied: “I did not notice it, nor did I want you to do 
it.’ The lady then said: “Do you ever do or say 
the wrong thing when you make a call?” She an- 
swered : “I very often do the wrong thing, and fail 
to say the right word.” Refusing to go out only stops 
improvement. Those who have been detained at 
home through the care of the sick of the family find 
themselves feeling very awkward when they first 
appear among their friends. 

So it is true that there are few of us who do not 

have our awkward actions, who do not speak our ill- 

timed words, or who do not have to regret our lack 

of interest in the other members of the family ; 

though a caller,who inquired politely after the wel- 

fare of a lady’s husband, found that she had been 

rude, because the address of the absent member 

was not known. There are circumstances under 

which it is extremely polite to do or say a certain 

thing, but change one feature of the conditions 

and it is not only the height of rudeness, but is 

more often cruelty. It is impossible to know all 

the conditions. Doubtful subjects must be avoided. 

Each must try to improve by his own mistakes 

and his neighbors’, by reading and especially by 

observation. 

Social ease is a very desirable possession. 
be acquired only by meeting people socially. 


It is to 
There 


Fes. 
are some people who never, according to their own 
vernacular, have a “good time.” I'll venture to say 
that if such will help some shy and timid people to 
have a pleasant evening at the next social gathering, 
the “ good times ” will begin to come. 

—P. A. Hardy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HANNAH'S OFFERING. 
1 Samuel i: 28. 
To Shiloh from the mountains, 
Where Ephraim’s grapes are trod, 
The mother brought her offering 
Unto the House of God; 
The merchantmen from Edom 
Give spices rich for gold, 
But she doth bear a gift more rare 
Unto that sacred hold. 


There are lambs in Ephraim’s pasture, 
Pure as the drifted snows 

That lie on the brow of Lebanon, 
Forever like a rose; 

There are heifers in her valleys, 
And costly gifts they are; 

But she doth bring a living thing 
That is more precious far. 


The little face that nestled 
Into her breast at night, 
The lips that lispéd “ Mother,” 
First thrilled her with delight ; 
He that in all home music 
Was her one golden chord— 
She brings him now, to shrine her vow, 
And leave him with the Lord. 


The brow of the child Nazareth 
Was open as the morn, 
Whereon, like gold-fringed cloudlets, 
Lay the bright locks unshorn; 
The baby hand that rested 
In hers was pure from stain, 
As she brought him nigh to the old Priest’s eye, 
Nor brought him forth again. 


O mothers, by the cradles 
Of your baptizéd sons, 
Weaving a web of happy years 
For those beloved ones; 
As in each passive feature 
Some glorious hope ye trace, 
And long night shade by the future made 
Lies in each sleeping face; 


Give them a fate more noble, 
For your unspoken thought, 
Than earth with her dreamy greatness 
And fame hath ever brought. 
Bring them a free heart offering, 
Back to the God who gave, 
By the vows that were said on the infant head 
Over the hallowed wave. 


O Christian, when thou bringest 
An offering to God's shrine, 

Take of the thing that is closest twined 
Around that heart of thine; 

The hope or the pride or the dearest love 
That ever thy soul hath known, 

Lay them down there in Christ’s own care, 
And He will bless the loan. 


—Ruth. 
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Ongina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A BIT OF EXPERIENCE 
In “ Doing the Churnin’.” 
“Rae doos seem tu me, Mari’,” said Timothy 
‘Titus, “that if a man doos the milkin’ and 
takes all the care of the cows, his wife 
(Ss might do the churnin’ in the winter, when 
ge there ain’t much cream anyhow.” 
3 “Yes, I'll warrant it seems so to you,” snap- 
4 ped Maria; “ but it seems to me when a man 
has.an hour of leisure where his wife has a 
minute, he oughter be willin’ to do what he can to 
help her, and churnin’ is somethin’ he caw do.” 

“1 work hard enough in summer so I oughter rest 
in winter,” urged Timothy. 

“{ work hard the year round,” retorted Maria, and 
he could not deny it. 

“Wal, reelly now, to-morrow mornin’ I’ve got ter go 
off on the seven o’clock train, ye know. Let the 
churnin’ go a day or two, and mabbe I'll do it.” 

“No, it’s gone too long a’ready. The cream will 
spile on our hands, and spile the butter. I’ve scalt 
the churn and got it to soakin’ in cold water, and I’ve 
het up the cream good and warm to-day so it can 
stand and cool off and thicken up over night. All 
you'll have ter do will be to draw off the water out of 
the churn, and heave in the pan o’ cream.” 

“Wal, I s’pose I can git up early and do it; I s’pose 
shall ter!’ And Timothy groaned, got up, 
wound the clock and went to bed, though it was only 
half-past seven. Maria sat up three hours after that 
knitting on Timothy’s stocking. 

Before five o'clock he was awake, rose and dressed, 
feeling quite abused that he should have to rise so 
early, while Maria was still asleep. He made the 
kitchen fire, drew off the water from the churn, 
emptied in the contents of the pan which stood on 
top of the reservoir, sat down in a chair, and began 
to turn the crank. 

Plash! dash! clippety-clop ! 

“ How pesky thick that cream has got a-standin’ 
over night,” he thought. “Seems as if it ought ter 
come putty quick,” 

“Plash! dash! clippety-clop ! 

“It gen'ly comes in fifteen minutes at the longest,” 
he thought consolingly, and he lighted his pipe, and 
smoked and churned, and churned and smoked. 

Maria had got up now and came out to get breakfast. 

“Bothered if I can see that this ’ere stuff seems 
any different from what it did when I begun on’t half 
an hour ago,” he grumbled. “ Hold here the candle, 
Mari’, let’s see how it looks!” 

He lifted the cover and Maria glanced in. One 
startled look, then she wheeled around and looked at 
the top of the reservoir, which was empty. 

“Timothy Titus!” she said severely, “‘ what do you 
s’pose you've done! There’sthe cream!” she went 
on witheringly, pointing to a pan in the sink, “and 
you’ve emptied my bread-sponge into the churn, and 
bin a churnin’ on’t all this time!” 


—Mattie W. Baker. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
A MODEST EXPERIMENT. 
E have all heard of the horseshoe nail 
that caused horse and rider such a 
downfall, but it was a common, imper- 
tinent wire nail that caused the trouble 
that day. Oh, the ugly, gaping tear in 
a side breadth of my new, tailor-made gown! and I 
in a strange city, and going to call on people I had 
never seen! My despair was complete, and it is 
hard to say what might have happened, had I not 
observed (fate was kind again) a modest little sign 
not far from, indeed suspiciously near, the harbor of 
the impertinent nail. I lost no time in investigating 
the simple legend, 


Mrs. Mary Brown. 
MenbDInG Done HERE, 


and was rewarded by a smile from the brightest and 
chubbiest of little boys, as he opened the door for 
me. While I made friends with Laddie, I unblush- 
ingly questioned his mother, and learned a touching 
little story of one woman’s ingenuity and pluck. 
While she stitched, and sponged, and pressed, I lis- 
tened to what some other Goop HouSEKEEPING 
reader might like to know. An invalid husband, a 
child to care for, shelter and food to be obtained for 
all three ; and worst of all, no talent and no trade. 
She could not leave home to teach or clerk. She 
could not do dressmaking. She could mend, and 
mending she did. I read with much interest the fol- 
lowing card, which she had developed, something on 
the order of a laundry list :— 


Menping Lisr. 


ARTICLE. PRICE. No. 

Fine laces, 25 cents --$1.50 
Coarse laces, 1.00 
Tablecloths, . 1.00 
Napkins, - + of “ — .20 
Handkerchiefs, - 05 — 1.00 
Curtains, 10 — £.0 
Kid gloves, per pair, .20 
Mittens, “ .05 
Men’s clothing, 15 cents— 1.00 
Cloth gowns, - - 50 “ — 1.00 
Silk gowns, - 50 “ — 1.00 
Shawls or spreads, 10 “ — 1.00 


Weekly mending. per piece, .05 

Her customers came from all classes—railroad 
men, college boys, clerks, etc., and a number of fam- 
ilies. Yes, she admitted, her experiment had been 
successful, and as I looked at my skillfully repaired 
gown, and thanked her, while I cheerfully paid a 
dollar for what I could not have done decently, I 


came to the same conclusion. 
—Marienne Heaton. 


I SIMPLY say that she is good, 

And loves me with pure womanhood. 

* * * When that is said, why, what remains ? 
—Miller. 
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ECONOMICAL RECIPES FROM ORCHARD HILL 
FARM. 
HAVE been spending a few days on top of the 
Ozark mountains in a delightful farmhouse home. 
The pressure of the present hard times is felt 
there as in many another home to-day. The 
brave and cheerful housewife at Orchard Hill farm is 
a self-appointed committee of ways and means to see 
to it that the outgo does not exceed the income. 
When I praised her excellent coffee she told me in 
confidence that it was half sweet potato. 

“T pare all our smallest sweet potatoes,” she said, 
“chop them fine, dry and roast them, then grind. I 
use a tablespoonfui of the sweet potato to every table- 
spoonful of coffee. It gives a fine color, is a per- 
fectly harmless adulteration, and has no bad taste. 
It has a tendency to leave a mud-like deposit in the 
bottom of the cup. To prevent this I put the sweet 
potato in a thin muslin bag.” 

Where sweet potatoes are abundant and money is 
not, I recommend a trial of my friend’s recipe for 
coffee. She kindly gave me a few other economical 
recipes which I have the best of reasons for believing 
to be good. “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” I have tried the eatables made from the 
following recipes and found them all good :— 
Johnnycake 

One and one-half cupfuls of meal, one cupful of flour, 
two large tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, buttermilk to 
make a thick batter. Bake in a quick oven. 

Fried Johnnycakes. 

One cupful of sour milk, one cupful of sweet milk, two 
eggs, and soda enough to sweeten the milk. Add flour 
and meal until the batter can be made into small balls 
with the hands, using about one-third of flour to two-thirds 
meal. Drop into hot lard and fry same as doughnuts. 
Eat with butter, or cut the cakes in two and drop them 
into a gravy made as for cream toast. 


These little cakes are delicious, and I have never 
seen a recipe for them in print. 
Ginger Snaps. 

One-half gallon of sorghum, two tablespoonfuls of gin- 
ger, two tablespoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of black 
pepper, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, two large cupfuls 
of lard, two tablespoonfuls of soda, flour to make a very 
stiff dough. Bake quickly. 

This makes a bushel of ginger snaps. 

Chowchow. 

Two quarts of cucumbers, two quarts of green tomatoes, 
two quarts of onions, two quarts of cauliflower or cabbage. 
Soak in a weak brine over night. Cook separately until 
tender. For the paste use one gallon of vinegar, one large 
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cupful of flour, one pound of mustard, one and one-half 
pounds of sugar. Stir the paste until it boils, then pour 
it over the vegetables. 
Pickled Blackberries. 

Three quarts of blackberries, three cupfuls of sugar, 
two-thirds of a cupful of vinegar, one teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon and cloves. Make a sirup of the sugar and 


“4 vinegar and put in the spice. Then put in the berries and 


cook until they change color. Can and seal like other 
canned fruit. 
Currant Preserves. 

One pound of raisins, five pounds of currants, six pounds 
of sugar. Put all together and cook until as thick as 
wanted. Donotskim any out; skimming makes them hard. 

These preserves are very fine. 

_ Sylvia M. Farnum. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A COUPLE OF CHOICE DELICACIES. 
ENGLISH CURRANTS AND CAKES. 

We get these currants in the West that are very 
fine, but have to pay more than for the common kind. 
They come in wooden quart trays or boxes, are large, 
plump, and free from sand, stones and sticks. Two 
waters are sufficient to make them ready for any kind 
of cooking. I have an excellent recipe for currant 
cookies: Two cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, one cupful 
of butter (or half of each butter and lard), one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a half-teacupful of hot 
water (or sweet milk if you have it), one teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon and cloves and one grated nutmeg, 
one cupful of currants, and flour enough to mix soft. 
After rolling out, sprinkle well with sugar, and cut 
any shape desired. 

CANDIED PEELS. 

I have made candied lemon and orange peel for 
years, as good if not better than what we buy. Soak 
the peels in weak brine (a half-teacupful of salt to 
three pints of water is about right) for two days; drain 
well, make a thick sirup of granulated sugar and 
water, enough to cover the peels. Cook slowly on 
back of the stove if there is a heavy fire, stirring oc- 
casionally, to give each piece the same share of cook- 
ing and sirup. As the sirup boils down be very care- 
ful about its burning, but boil all into the peels pos- 
sible. Take out on plates, pouring what sirup re- 
mains over them. Put in a warm place to dry 
gradually. Youare sure to be delighted with the result. 

—Mrs. Fred C. Johnson. 


SPONGE GINGERBREAD. 

A north of England article. Quantity—One and a 
quarter pounds of flour, six ounces of butter, six 
ounces of soft brown sugar, one ounce of ground gin- 
ger, one pound of sirup, a little carbonate of soda, 
and half a pint of milk. Cream the butter and sugar 
together as for a cake mixture, then add the ginger 
and carbonate of soda, then the sirup, and lastly the 
milk. Mix well together. Grease out twenty-four 
tins, fill in with a spoon, and bake in a moderate 
oven. When baked turn on to a sieve, and place the 
cakes upside down. These keep good for a week or 
so, and are very light.—Baker’s Helper. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

Mecu ts SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THIS is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

TO RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “Goop HovusEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A ¥EW PAGES of this department will be g:_ven up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care ard 
much discrimination, the aim always be ng the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

TRESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


HOME DECORATION. 
True and False Economy, from an English Standpoint. 


HE words are suggestive. There are few 
people, women especially, who have not at 
some time or another been obliged to apply 
to themselves the adjuration that heads this 

paper. Times have been hard, calls on the family 
purse have been heavy, every undertaking has had to 
be carried out with regard to arigid economy. What 
does it mean? Well, to the mind of a cheerful and 
practical person it will mean little that is galling. 
There are, of course, women who shrink in horror 
from the idea that every sovereign they spent must 
be missed—just that—missed and accounted for in 
value received. But sensible girls and wives will feel 
no horror whatever when the watchword is given to 
them, but will, if they be wise, set to work to think 
what it means. It is quite wonderful how few women 
think. Experience teaches them more than their 
reason, and bitter indeed are the lessons that they 
are obliged to learn in experience’s school. To be 
strictly economical does not mean to buy cheap 
things. Now, here are two cases—one of well-meant 
but misplaced economy, the other of the real thing. 

They were two young couples on the verge of mat- 
rimony—matrimony bounded financially on incomes 
of nomore than £350 per annum. They had taken 
houses near one another, and had shown good judg- 
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somely rented; they were cheerful and bright, and 
not jerry-built. They were, in fact, in a neighbor- 
hood of good status—no swamp newly built upon— 
that had certainly seen better days, but was still emi- 
nently respectable, if less fashionable than before. 
On the matter of dining-room furniture these couples 
went separate ways. One couple bought a cheap 
suite, not really cheap enough for their purse, which 
was considerably strained, but yet as cheap as it 
could be got, composed of a sideboard, half a dozen 
chairs covered with leather, and a couple of easy- 
chairs, so-called. They got a carpet for the floor, 
had curtains fixed on wooden poles, and blinds. 
They were married in the autumn, and had to start 
fires immediately. Then did the furniture, which 
was unseasoned wood stained to resemble walnut, 
begin to warp and shrink; the bits of looking glass 
dabbed here and there on the sideboard fell out; 
loud reports when the young wife sat by the fire on 
one of the leather-covered chairs, that had changed 
from their pristine freshness to a whitey hue, be- 
tokened the loosening of glue, and the further de- 
molishment of what had fondly been imagined to 
be a handsome dining-room suite. As for the carpet, 
it wore patternless in next to no time; the wretchedly 
poor jute curtains assumed a mangy appearance when 
the sun had worked its will on them a few times; 
and the blinds were fnoffensive, but absolutely un- 
necessary. 

The other couple did differently. 

They bought an ordinary kitchen dresser, a kitchen 
table, six rush-seated church chairs, a wicker chair 
lounge, and a commodious wicker chair. These they 
stained green, and above the dresser were put shelves, 
like plate racks, for books and ornaments. The floor 
was stained and varnished all over, and rugs made of 
carpet remnants, edged with fringe, were disposed 
about. There were no blinds; in the daytime they 
were not needed, and at night the green serge cur- 
tains, closely pulled across the windows, kept out 
every chance of draught. Above the fireplace, in a 
broad frame of wood, covered with arras cloth by the 
clever wife, was an engraving—not a fish leaping out 
of the water that never descends, or a leash of hounds 
starting that never start, or anything else so irritating, 
but something complete and soothing, such as Leigh- 
ton’s “ Wedded,” the head of the great Cardinal lately 
dead, in the prime of his manly beauty, or one of the 
old masters in autotype. 

It is not claimed for this pair that they were original 
in their idea; they had merely used their eyes, and 
stored up in their remembrance the coup @’ai/ of the 
artisan’s dwelling place shown in the Jubilee Exhi- 
bition of Manchester. 

Now the one couple was desirous of being strictly 
economical, and was nothing of the sort; while the 
second both desired and succeeded in its aim. One 


failed miserably, because true economy does not con- 
sist in showiness; the old axiom little and good is 
infinitely to be preferred. 


The other was good of 
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its kind, and therefore to be commended for in- 
trinsic value. 

Demonstrating thus that economy fails of its aim 
when it means buying cheap, showy goods, we may 
goon to point out that it is also very foolishly ex- 
travagant if that which is really valuable (though of 
low cost) be overlooked, and a multitude of gimcracks 
costing only a few pence each, be bought. I/t is a 
miserably mistaken creed that declares in favor of 
claptrap, and there is claptrap in home decorations 
just as much as in other matters. The claptrap of 
home decoration is the miserable tenpenny bracket, 
the hanging basket to hold odds and ends, the poor 
photo frames, the cheap plates with which many wor- 
thy and well-meaning persons love to adorn their 
walls. Also the swathings of tawdry drapery, the 
crowds of painted stools and other impedimenta that 
fill up the roam. To put it shortly, claptrap in home 
decoration is meaningless excess. 

Two or three items in which strict economy may 
be practiced with artistic result have come into notice 
of late. 

One has to do with the household china. 

It is a plea for white china, unadorned by gilding, 
and of plain, good shapes. It was at first a French 
notion, I believe, that brought white china into fash- 
ion, and the French, as all of us must admit, have 
really excellent taste and most economical instincts. 
A plain white china dinner set, eoffee and tea set, etc., 
as well as toilet sets for the bedroom, are advocated 
because one piece can be made to fill a breach caused 
by breakage, and because white can be matched more 
readily than some of the patterns sold cheaply may 
be, but not repeated in the manufactory, and there- 
fore impossible to obtain after a lapse of time. A 
fluted white is prettier than a plain one, but more ex- 
pensive. A nest of diagonally-fluted low dishes for 
compotes, meringues, stewed fruit, or dessert, is ar- 
tistic and refined. And there is economy in the 
notion, really. 

Plain glass is anothereconomy. Look around and 
settle upon a good shape, and if possible an un- 
common one, and then buy fixings for the pantry, all 
of the same design. It is possible to get good thin 
tumblers, something the shape of a German beer 
glass, slightly pinched in at the waist, for about six- 
pence each tumbler; also plain finger glasses at 
four shillings sixpence a dozen, and caraffes at a 
proportionately low price. Nothing could be more 
refined nor more strictly economical than this sim- 
ple style. 

As a cheap substitute for silk spreads in the center 
of the dinner table, muslin is excellent. A plain 
white soft muslin on the white diaper, with a scheme 
of decoration consisting of white chrysanthemums 
and autumn leaves changing color, has a very pleas- 
ing effect. Coral-pink, leaf-brown, faded-green, and 
yolk-yellow are also good colors to choose. 

For the winter months, it is economical to use col- 
ored toilet covers rather than white. These are fre- 
quently made of art serge, edged with ball fringe, and 


need only a vigorous daily shake, with an occasional 
brush, to keep them clean. A bedspread of the same 
material, withdrawn at night, is useful; or, should 
there be a prejudice against a woolen bedspread, 
one made of cretonne, or a printed one would bea 
good substitute. Como silk coverlets are excellent 
for small beds, and have a very cheerful and pleas- 
ing aspect. 

All scraps of cretonne, brocade, or velvet should be 
stored together. It is wonderful how dainty a cushion 
cover may be made of these, nicely and artistically 
joined in squares or oblong shapes. A couch cover 
entirely made of scraps has a novel and charming ap- 
pearance. Velvet, as a covering for a lounge chair, 
a window seat, or cozy corner, is really the most 
economical material that can be bought, if the 
first outlay be surmounted. It wili stand a won- 
drous amount of hard wear, and never seems to 
show it at all. 

Plain glass table frames for photos are in much 
better taste than more ornate ones, unless the latter 
are expensive, and really valuable. The plain glass 
ones (without even a rim of gold) consist of the frontal 
glass, and a clipper at the back to hold the photo in 
place ; they cost only a few pence. To many people 
it is very pleasing to have photos of friends about a 
room, particularly since photographic albums dwin- 
dled in favor, and photography became so inexpensive 
as to justify one’s expectation of other portraits to 
follow those exposed to the action of the air. 

A little ingenuity will enable a clever woman to be 
strictly economical, and yet fall in no way short of 
possession of the dainty items of life that give so 
much pleasure to herself and her belongings. 

There are some women of whom it is said, that 
when they have made up their minds to do a thing, 
they will assuredly accomplish it. It is no small 
thing to determine to have a pretty house on strictly 
economical lines. Yet that it is possible we hope we 
have, by these few preceptory suggestions, shown to 
be true.—The London Lady. 

WOMAN AND AN INCOME. 

In an Eastern city, recently, a woman who had 
lived with her husband in apparent content for 
a score of years disappeared. She left a letter con- 
taining a reason for this course. It contains some- 
thing more—a little text for a sermon that many hus- 
bands may well heed. This woman of forty, volun- 
tarily left a comfortable home and secured a place as 
housekeeper at fourteen dollars a month, because she 
wanted money that could be hers without asking for 
it, and without being expected to render an account 
of its spending. In justice to that woman’s hus- 
band it should be recorded that when he read that 
letter he was not only grieved beyond measure, but 
“amazed” beyond expression. He declared that he 
had provided liberally for all her wants, even to the 
matter of a horse and carriage for herown use. In 
this unpleasant episode is found an extreme case, it 
is true. But it is also the outgrowth of a condition 
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of affairs that begins at the altar, when the man sol- 
emnly declares that with all his worldly goods he en- 
dows the trusting woman at his side. In the perver- 
sion of this sentence is found the root of a great evil, 
the foundation of a structure whose architect and 
builder is unhappiness. When the average husband 
has paid his wife's bills, cheerfully it may be, when 
he has surrounded her with luxuries as well as com- 
forts, and has gone so far as to anticipate her wishes, 
he feels that he has done his wholeduty. He hasn’t. 
He has not “endowed” her with a penny. The right 
kind of a wife, the woman of both spirit and refine- 
ment, will find that asking for what she should have 
without asking is the most repugnant task of her life. 
She may have a score of pressing little needs that 
only cash can obtain and that the most tactful and 
affectionate husband does not dream of, and yet she 
will not ask for a cent wherewith to obtain these 
coveted things. As a daughter in her father’s home, 
she could and would not ask for money; as a wife 
she will not do soeither. To spare her this galling 
preferment of her wishes should be the duty as well 
as the pleasure of every man who possesses a wife, 
as well as of every man who is the father of daughters 
dependent upon him. And yet, it is safe to say, not 
one man in a hundred, whose life is blessed with 
these possessions, does his duty in this respect. As 
a consequence, there hovers one undispelled, growing 
cloud over many hearthstones, a cloud that the hus- 
band alone can dissipate. 

No matter about the size of the sum set apart for 
the wife’s unquestioned use. That is not the vital 
matter. Let it be a regular, stated sum, regarding 
whose giving there shall be no need of asking, and as 
to whose spending there shall never be a question 
from the husband. No man possessed of a particle 
of spirit will ask for what is clearly his rightful dues 
if he can help it. Yet many men, good husbands and 
fathers, and liberal providers, too, impose this most 
disagreeable task upon the women they love best. 
Such a state of affairs brought about a recent instance, 
which may be here referred to. A wife of fifteen 
years was questioned by an intimate friend regarding 
the former’s seemingly perpetual devotion to em- 
broidery. The wife, in a burst of confidence, sur- 
prised her friend by a confession. It was that she 
had found in embroidery a relief from the necessity 
of asking her husband for money. She said: ‘He 
houses me, feeds me, dresses me in comfort, but he 
starves my independence by never permitting me a 
dollar for unexplained expenditure. After a most un- 
happy period of waiting until he should realize my 
wishes in this direction I discovered my aptitude in 
embroidery. I sell what I make, and if I could not 
thus gain independence I believe I should really 
despise my husband, good as he is in all other re- 
spects.” Here then are two little texts. The ser- 
mons therein may be read between the lines, and 
will find application to many husbands and fathers 
who deem the women they love and support wholly 
enviable.— Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
The Sleep of Children. 

Infants, and children of all ages, require more sleep 
than grown people, because their impressible nervous 
systems could not bear, during their waking hours, 
the prolonged strain to which they would be sub- 
jected. But they require more sleep mainly because, 
while sleeping, all the vital powers are concentrated 
on building them up, instead of being diverted to 
muscular movements, and other influences which 
would interfere with this concentration. 

If children are waketul and restless, it is an indica- 
tion that something is wrong, and that something 
will generally be found to be improper or excessive 
feeding, clothing too tight or too warm, or confined 
and impure air. 

When a child is restless and sleepless these are 
the things to be looked after first; and stupefying 
drugs, such as paregoric, soothing sirups, etc., should 
never be resorted to, except by the advice of a 
physician. These child-slaughtering preparations 
are to be found in almost every household; and 
mothers too often, not only give them themselves, but 
even leave them in the hands of an ignorant and irre- 
sponsible nurse, who is but too ready to dose the 
helpless little one in order to secure her own repose. 

If mothers knew the dangers of opiates to their 
children, surely they would not give them on every 
trivial occasion, because : 

1. The brains of children are very susceptible to 
such impressions, and are naturally prone to inflam- 
mation and congestion. 

2. Opium in all its forms greatly increases the tend- 
ency to these grave disorders, which cause the death 
of the majority of children. 

3. The smallest dose will sometimes cause fatal de- 
pression; and the frequent use of such drugs will 
result in a state of chronic engorgement of the blood 
vessels of the brain, which, from the slightest cause, 
will give rise to convulsions, dropsy of the brain, or 
some other no less fatal disease. 

4. The brain is the fountain and mainspring of life, 
and if it is disordered the whole vital machinery is 
deranged and out of gear; and therefore, it is just as 
impossible for the human machine to perform its 
functions as it is for a watch to run when the main- 
spring is out of order. 

5. Opiates derange the stomach, which is regulated 
by the brain and nerves, and thus the healthful sup- 
plies, absolutely necessary for the growth and health 
of the child, are cut off. 

6. Through the same influences the action of the 
heart is interfered with; and thus are all healthful 
supplies of blood to the system interrupted. 

7. The breathing becomes slow and laborious, and 
the blood is not purified in the lungs. 

8. As a consequence of all this, the poor child 
wastes in flesh, pales in color, becomes bloated and 
dropsical, shrinks to skin and bones, and sinks to the 
tomb—the victim of ignorant drugging, to be placed 
beside the countless short graves of the cemetery. 
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And then, the mother often attributes her misfortune 
to a “mysterious dispensation of Providence,” to 


.cold, or to anything besides the true cause—death 


from over-drugging with narcotics. — Unidentified 
Exchange. 


Boys from Twelve to Twenty. 

Boys from twelve to twenty are the most important 
factors of society, and should receive the best thought 
and care of home, state and church, whereas they do 
not receive even an average amount.- Infant years, 
on the other hand, have been greatly overestimated 
in regard to their influence upon the mental and moral 
life of man. Under the age of ten, the child, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, is in the germ. During 
the first twelve months of life the babe is coming into 
consciousness of its own life, learning how to recog- 
nize its mother; how to use its eyes for seeing, ears 
for hearing,-hands for feeling, voice for laughing and 
speaking, feet for walking. In a like manner the first 
twelve years of childlife are used in coming into a 
knowledge of the great world about him. They are 
years in which he learns to use words, books and 
tools; learns to distinguish form, size, number and 
color of objects; learns his way about the village, 
town and neighboring city; learns, in short, his rela- 
tion to the surrounding world. They are years of 
awakening, constant surprises. He has no taste or 
ability for mature or continued thought. During 
these early years you can no more establish the men- 
tal, moral or religious life of the child than you 
determine what shall be the first ten words the babe 
shall speak, or on what day or hour it shall take its 
first step.—Rev. A. E. Winship. 

Children’s Eating. 

Some parents compel their children to eat against 
their will, as when they come to the breakfast table 
without an appetite, or have lost it in prospect of a 
visit or a ride, or for the sake of “eating their plates 
clean ” in discouragement of wasteful habits. Unless 
we are thirsty we cannot drink the purest spring water 
without aversion, and as for eating when there is no ap- 
petite it is revolting, as any one may prove to himself 
by attempting to take a second meal in twenty min- 
utes after having eaten a regular dinner. The appe- 
tite, the hunger, is excited Ly the presence of gastric 
juice about the stomach; but if there is no gastric 
juice there can be no hunger, no appetite, and to com- 
pel a child to swallow food when it is distasteful is 
an absurdity and acruelty.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Children Need Companions. 

Any observing parent will testify that, on more than 
one occasion, his child has come to him with a new 
interest in a thought or theme, inspired by the words 
or example of a young companion, to the surprise of 
the parent—who had before sought in vain to excite 
an interest in that very direction. All that the parent 
nad said on the subject had been of no value, in com- 
parison with that which had been said or done by the 
child’s companion, as another self, 


Again, there are few parents who have not found 
to their regret that their child has received lessons 
and impulses directly opposed to all the parental 
counsel and purposes through a brief and compara- 
tively unnoticed companionship that ought to have 
been guarded against. And these are but illustra- 
tions of the instructive and swaying power of child 
companionship. Such a power as this ought not to 
be ignored or slighted by any parents who would do 
most and best for his child’s wise training.—Sunday 
School Times. 


Don'ts for the Children. 

Don’t encourage in a small child that for which you 
will punish him when older. 

Don’t trample mercilessly under foot the wishes of 
a child, but respect them as far as possible. 

Don’t punish children in anger, but let them know 
that you dislike the task, but perform it for their good. 

Don't talk of a child’s peculiarities before it; never 
let it hear its beauty or ugliness spoken of. Thegreat 
est charm of childhood is its forgetfulness of itself. 

Don’t feel it beneath your dignity to give a child 
the reason for a refusal, if practicable so to do; if it 
is not, your former conduct should have inspired such 
confidence toward you that he will cheerfully submit 
though he does not understand your motive. 


Blood Poisoning. 

A medical paper commits itself to the statement 
that many lives are lost each year in consequence of 
the lack of exercise of a little common sense respect- 
ing simple cuts or wounds of the hands or other parts. 
Several cases have recently been recorded of in- 
quests relating to persons who have died from blood 
poisoning arising from small cutson the hands. The 
history in all of these cases varies but little, and is 
practically the same. A man, for example, while 
working at his trade, or even while carrying out the 
simple detail of cutting a piece of bread, receives a 
small cut on the hand. The injury is so trivial that 
anything is considered good enough with which to 
stop the bleeding, and, this end having been attained, 
no more is thought of it. The small wound is left to 
take care of itself, and is exposed to all sorts of filthi- 
ness and sources of infection. By good luck nothing 
may happen, but the public would do well to bear in 
mind that from the most trivial injury to the skin 
acute septicaemia may supervene, and may rapidly be 
followed by a fatal termination. By thorough atten- 
tion to cleanliness the untoward consequences of a 
wound liable to become infected can be effectually 
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prevented; on the other hand, when the septicamic 
attack has declared itself, as a rule, little can be done 
by the surgeon to stem the virulence which it de- 
velops. It should, therefore, be borne in mind that 
so long as wounds, however small, remain unhealed 
the risk of contracting blood poisoning will always 
be present. 


Superstitions About Salt. 

In some parts of the North Country it is regarded 
as unlucky to put salt on another person’s plate. 
Hence the couplet :— 

Help me to salt, 
Help me to sorrow. 

A second helping, however, is supposed to avert 
the ill-luck on the homeopathic principle that “like 
cures like.” For salt to fall toward a person at table 
portends (in the west of England) coming dire dis- 
aster. Thespilling of salt has for generations been 
counted unlucky in many parts of England and Ger- 
many. A curious picture of medizval art on the sub- 
ject of “ The Last Supper” represents Judas Iscariot 
overturning the salt—a dark foreshadowing of an 
awful doom. ; 

In the Isle of Man there is a lingering superstition 
that to carry salt in the pocket is a help to good for- 
tune, and to exchange or accept salt is so good an 
omen that a beggar has been known to decline food 
unless salt was added to the gift. 


Satan and the witches were believed once on a 
time to hate salt with an inveterate hatred, and it 
was the custom to torment the arch-fiend by sprin- 
kling salt in a coffin, and brewers drove away the 
witch tribe by throwing a handful of salt on the top 
of the mash. 

In the polite society of to-day salt is metaphorically 
used as an aid to the digestion of “tall stories,” par- 
ticularly those of travelers, which usually require to 
be received cum grano salis—Woman. 


Washing the Hands. 

Washing the hands in water to which ammonia has 
been added isa very common recommendation. This 
would be well enough, perhaps, if the supplementary 
processes wzre correctly given, but the direction is 
simply for putting a little of this substance into the 
water in which the hands are washed. Somebody 
follows these directions, and finds the hands rough 
and disagreeable almost beyond endurance. Some 
day the victim of this foolish practice makes up her 
mind that maybe ammonia doesn’t agree with her, 
and forthwith discontinues its use. The fact is that 
ammonia is absolutely unfit for the toilet unless its 
effects are carefully removed by some suitable agent. 
It is strongly alkaline and destroys the natural oil on 
and near the surface of the skin, leaving it rough, 
crackly and with a decided tendency to chap and 
wrinkle. After the use of soap of any sort or any 


alkaline preparation the hands should be thoroughly 
washed in clean water and rubbed with some sooth- 
ing compound, such as glycerine and rose water, a 
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bit of diluted honey, almond oil or some like sub- 
stance. This restores the softness of the skin and 
prevents chapping. 


Interesting Household Notings. 

A new style of teapot is constructed higher in front 
than the back, and the lid is set on the reverse way 
from hitherto. In the interior is a grating, with very 
small holes, extendingAhe length of the pot, from top 
to bottom. The result of this is that the tea in pour- 
ing will not overflow, neither will the leaves work 
through into the spout. 

Florida housewives have found a new use for or 
anges. They scrub the floors with them. In almost any 
town in the orange growing districts women may be 
seen using the luscious fruit exactly as our housewives 
use soap. They cut the oranges in half and rub the 
flat exposed pulp upon the floor. The acid in the 
orange doubtless does the cleansing, but at any rate 
the boards are as white as snow after the application. 


Fruit and tea stands are among the latest novelties 
shown, and are so evidently convenient that they wiil 
no doubt rapidly acquire the favor they deserve. 
They are of silver, some sterling, some plated, and 
are designed as adjuncts to the popular tea table. 
There is a handle in the center, a wire holder at each 
end in which to stand a cup and saucer or a plate, 
and at each side, so to speak, are a tiny cream pitcher 
and sugar bowl. The entire equipment is small and 
can find a place upon the tables of least size, and it 
provides for passing the refection without that fear 
of disaster which the tray entails.—Household Fur 
nishing Review. 


Value of Skimming in Cookery. 


There is an art in skimming as in most other things, 
to skim milk so that no portion of cream remains on 
the spoon, to remove fat from the surface of soup or 
gravy so that not a particle is left to annoy a fastid. 
ious taste, to remove the scum from broth just at the 
right time, ere what is thrown up at the first has been 
drawn down again by the boiling liquor, and to be 
mindful to skim off the frothy scum which rises on 
the first boiling up of vegetables and potatoes—these 
are points in the true art of cookery which are apt to 
be too lightly regarded by the ordinary domestic. 
Who has not experienced a feeling of revolt on seeing 
a crust of rapidly caking fat form on the spoon which 
is lifted from the gravy, or—still more unendurable— 
little globules of grease on the surface of the invalic’s 
cup of beef tea? 

Yet, to clear away every trace of the disturbing ele 
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ment is a task far from easy, as every one who has 
honestly tried will have found. The smaller the 
quantity to be dealt with, the greater the difficulty. 

Many cooks argue that if soup is allowed to get 
-cold and the fat of it removed when solid there can- 
not possibly be any further cause for fear. This is a 
great mistake ; as soon as that soup is allowed to boil 
again it will throw up more fat, perhaps quite as much 
as before. 

Stock which has been made from the liquor in 
which ham or bacon has been boiled, or from‘meat 
which has much gristle about it, like calves’ feet, will 
be found to throw up fat as long as it is on the fire. 
The only way to get rid of this is io skim patiently 
and thoroughly, keeping the liquor simmering, until 
ready to pour into the tureen, then to take a piece of 
clean blotting paper, and, holding it edgewise, to 
carefully absorb all remaining particles off the surface. 

Soup which has been thickened with butter rolled 
in flour presents the same troublesome features, and 
can only be dealt with in the same manner. For 
clearing away all grease from small quantities of 
gravy or beef tea, where by skimming one is apt to 
risk losing part of the liquor, there is nothing better 
than clean white biotting paper. 

Some cooks boast of having what they call a knack 
of blowing grease off the stock. The method may be 
ingenious, but it is far from cleanly, and most people 
will agree that it is very objectionable. 

The first scum which rises to the surface of boiling 
broth or vegetables contains all the objectionable 
particles which all our care in previous cleanings 
could not have discovered. If this is not removed it 
is speedily drawn in again, and no after efforts will 
suffice to clear the liquor.—Woman. 

Freezing Fish. 

Science has conquered nature and has demon- 
-strated that to preserve fish it is not necessary to salt 
them. Freezing is the thing in the future, and San- 
dusky, Ohio, is the place where the first attempt has 
been made to carry on the business in a general way. 

The method used is very simple, yet interesting. 
The fish are unloaded from the schooners and placed 
in the dressing vats, where the refuse matter is re- 
moved and the fish sorted and graded according to 
the species. This is only done with the larger fish, 
but the small ones are not mutilated. The fish are 
placed in pans made of metal that will not rust, being 
placed in layers and the pans carried to the cooler. 
This cooler is a sort of a vault filled with pipes ar- 
ranged in tiers and compartments like the shelves of 
a pantry, and made to fit so perfectly that no space is 
wasted. These pipes are filled with freezing fluid 
and the temperature is kept at zero. From here, after 
freezing twenty-four hours, the pans are removed to 
the preserving vaults, where they are placed on pipes 
arranged as in the first-mentioned vaults. 

It has been demonstrated already that flesh kept 
frozen at such a low degree of temperature will re- 
main perfect for a period of years, and it is believed 
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that the fish may be preserved ten years, and then be 
turned over to the fish dealer fresh as the day they 
were caught. 

Brine is circulated by the pumps through every 
foot of the pipes, and returns to the tank for cooling 
for redistribution in the space of one minute. The 
Sandusky plant cost $25,000.—Detroit Journal. 


Desserts of Nuts. 

The “foam of chestnuts,” hazelauts, or of any nut 
makes a dainty dessert. For this purpose the nut 
must be shelled and blanched, boiled till thoroughly 
soft.in water, then drained and washed and rubbed 
through a fine puree sieve. About a cupful of the 
flaked chestnut meats will be sufficient to use with a 
pint of cream. Whip the cream to a stiff froth, sweeten 
it with powdered sugar, using about three heaping 
tablespoonfuls, adding the flaked chestnuts (sprin- 
kling them in by degrees). You may use a tablespoon- 
ful of Maraschino to flavor this dessert, or a little 
orange flavor if you prefer it to the liquor. Let the 
dessert be thoroughly chilled before it is served. 
Sometimes a half-cupful of grated chocolate, sweet- 
ened and flavored, is added to the foam. The clear 
pulp of the boiled chestnuts-is sometimes passed 
through the puree sieve, slightly salted and served 
in a mound, surrounded by whipped cream and gar- 
nished by quarters of glace oranges.—New York 
Tribune. 

Keeping Fruit and Meats. 

Some meats and most fruits keep best at a tempera- 
ture slightly above the freezing point. The essential 
thing is that fermentation shall not take place and a 
temperature some degrees above freezing will ordi- 
narily prevent it. Milk may be kept sweet in the 
hottest weather by sealing it in a glass jar and plac- 
ing the jar in a porous vessel of water. ‘The constant 
evaporation of water through the pores of the con- 
taining vessel suffices to keep the milk at a tempera- 
ture low enough to prevent fermentation. 


How to Use Stale Bread. 

Housekeepers who have too much principle to 
throw away stale bread and who cannot bring their 
families to relish bread pudding will find they can put 
their loaves to practical use by making what an ex- 
perienced mother calls “bread omelet.” Cut the 
bread in very thin slices—and there is nothing that 
one can slice so thin as stale bread—and dip the 
slices in beaten eggs. Fry in butter. A most substan- 
tial, economical and satisfactory dish for breakfast. 


Pigs’ Feet. 

It is curious to note the favor which this line of 
food is obtaining at the expense of others. The 
bakery next door, which used to doa rattling lunch 
trade with the workmen on the new buildings going 
up around here, appears to have lost more than half 
its custom among that class of buyers. The work- 
men find that a juicy pig’s foot, a pickled tongue, or 
a slice of head-cheese goes further with their noon 
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day coffee or pint of beer than twice as much small 
change invested in pies or tarts, and the advantage 
is with us. Our domestic trade has also been increas- 
ing steadily for several years past at the expense of 
the pie shops. We get the prepared pigs’ feet from 
the packing houses, and then cook and pickle them 
ourselves, but they can be obtained quite as good, 
ready cooked and pickled, in bulk of the packers.— 
New York Sun. 


The Family Scrap Basket. 


Compiled Bits of Household Fact and Fancy. 
Have no friends you dare not bring home. 


You can’t have your name on both God’s and the 
devil’s pay-roll. 

If sassafras bark is sprinkled among dried fruit it 
will keep out the worms. 

It is not necessary to leave the strings in string 
beans to prove them genuine. 

Cheese it is a peevish elt; 
{t digests all things but itself. 

True modesty avoids everything that is criminal ; 
false modesty everything that is unfashionable. 

The great struggle of life is first for bread; then 
butter on the bread; and last, sugar on the butter. 

Unslaked lime is excellent for cleaning small arti- 
cles in steel, such as jewelry, buckles and the like. 

Clothespins boiled a few minutes and quickly 
dried, once or twice a month, become more durable. 

Many a coffin is covered with roses by hands that 
never before gave its occupant anything but thorns. 

Milk in boiling always forms a peculiar acid, so a 
pinch of soda should be added when beginning 
to cook. 

Alum and plaster of Paris mixed with water and 
used in liquid state form a hard composition and a 
useful cement. 

No wonder the way of the transgressor is hard 
when you take into consideration the number who 
travel his route. 

Somebody has invented the word “griplet,” to 
describe an attack that is worse than a cold, but not 
so bad as the grippe. 

To clean silk, sponge it with equal parts of black 
tea and vinegar. Shake until nearly dry and then 
press with an iron that is half hot. 

A household without children is a bell without a 
clapper. The latent sound would be beautiful enough 
were there something to awaken it. 

To exterminate moths from trunks and chests, 
wash well with borax water, and after drying use ben- 
zine. Air and sun well before using. 

“Well, no,” remarked a bare brown tree, shivering 
in its box on New Year’s eve. “I'll not turn overa 
new leaf now, but in the spring | shall.” 

For an informal or family breakfast, cream-tinted 


damask cloths with borders in bright colors are liked. 
The napkins match, and are finished with fringe. 


Customer (in a restaurant)—See here, waiter, I’ve 
found a button in this salad. Waiter—That’s all right, 
sir; it is part of the dressing. 


Investigate a man closely who talks a good deal 
about a lack of opportunity, and you will find a shoe- 
maker who wants to become president of a bank. 


Happiness when at a distance appears so great as 
to touch the sky. When it enters our door it so 
dwindles that very often we no longer recognize it. 


Let your light shine in your home and don’t be 
afraid that it will become too bright. Don’t be turn- 
ing it down all the time, as some people do their gas. 


Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron chains. 
The more business 2 man has to do the more he is 
able to accomplish, for he learns to economize his 
time. 

To clean black silk, sponge on both sides with 
weak ammonia water, then roll up on a roller and 
leave until thoroughly dry. Will come out very 
nicely and repay the trouble. 

Born on a Monday, fair of face ; 
Born on a Tuesday, full of God’s grace; 
Born on Wednesday, merry and glad; 
Born on a Thursday, sour and sad; 
Born of a Friday, godly given; 
Born of a Saturday, work for a living; 
Born of a Sunday, never shall want ; 
So there’s the week and the end on'’t. 
—Old Superstitions. 


“Can you give me a little breakfast, ma’am?” 
pleaded the tramp: “I’m hungry and cold. I slept 
outdoors last night, and the rain came down in 
sheets.” “You should have got in between the 
sheets,” said the woman, kindly, as she motioned 
him to the gate. 

A hermit met an angel in the way, 
He said he lived only to beg and pray; 
A cold cave was his lone abiding place, 
He saw few men, never a woman's face 
The angel said: “ You look like what you say, 
It is poor living and it does not pay; 
He who lives holy, noble work will do; 
He who loves God, loves man and woman, too.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


Among several articles recently patented is a water- 
cooler which does not require ice. It is a covered 
receptacle of cellular brickware, manufactured clay, 
sawdust and asbestos fibre. In the process the saw- 
dust is burned out, leaving the product cellular, or 
porous. The receptacle, with the water to be kept 
cool within, stands in a tray of galvanized iron, which 
holds water toa depth of two or three inches. By 
reason of the porosity of the cooler and the forces of 
capillary attraction, the water in the tray constantly 
rises through the cellular walls of the receptacle, and 
is as constantly evaporated—thereby keeping the 
water inside as cool as it is usually drawn from a well 
or spring.—Household Furnishing Review. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
enly provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize PuzZ.e. 
8364.—POPULAR DESIGNATIONS OF AMERICAN 
CITIES. 

America has within its borders a goodly number of cities, 
some of which are known to be inhabited by so many people 
that they are called large cities. There are persons who think 
there is nothing quite so charming as a country town in its 
natural setting of meadow and forest, hill and vale; and there 
are others who find it easy for them to believe the great city 
of massive buildings, literary, educational and social advan- 
tages offers the greater attraction. 

There being no objection to our plan, we word picture below 
a few of our cities, and it is presumed they all deserve to have 
their merits appropriately described. Each has, of course, its 
own special and characterizing features of beauty and strength 
in its position, environment and population. A nickname or 
popular designation may or may not be justly applied, but per- 
haps it matters little so long as it serves to advertise the attractive 
features and points of business vantage peculiar to the place. 

“ Their merits,” well, we shall describe them, or at least the 
popular designations which the public have come to associate 
with certain cities, and the manner of description shall be the 
anagrammatical, so much in favor with the readers of Goop 
HOovuseEKEEPING’S “ Quiet Hours” department. We will not 
attempt to point out which of the anagrams is “hard” or 
which “easy.” This may safely be said, however, that No. 41 
cannot be brought down with the first shot. 


1. Grand be our chief aim 24. I try coal aid, R. 

2. Twice thy tin. 25. O, TC Katy! 

3. Casteth the fig to you. 26. Ay, strict. 

4. Ymettian column. 27. Mormon deer. 

5. I club; try me. 28. Lifts clay. 

6. Hard stone men. 29. To wit, not coy cod. 

7. C.C. F., touch Herisy. 30. T. E., cry over bit of holly. 
8 Helene! Quick to safety! 31. R I not icy? 

9 Ruin in ecstacy. 32. Toy crick. 

ro. E. F., quote the news. 33. E., price thy time. 

11. Specify that lion. 34- Roy, I wil’ get R. I. clams. 
rz. Melt—icy. 35- Din yet witchy. 

13. A gentle dog. 36. Ay! quick to hew fetters. 
14 Do's specify lint. 37- My conduit. 

15. C. F. ties Tory. 38. Strait Corynth. 

16. Chaotic, dry R. 39. Try Greece vine. 

17. I, me! cat cry. 40. C, "tis icy! Find cage not 


manifest. 

41. (a2) O! shy comfit, E. (and 4) 
Oh, opium house, I fag 
on a lot of old zaffer in 
a public cape. 


18. T., Typical mote. 

19. Site it for thy acts. 

20. Sarcy bits. 

21. Ivy coal pit, T. 

22. My Tom Corin. 

. Poke me no trick, Bos. 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the first 
correct list of the above forty-one anagrams; Second Prize, one 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the second 
ditto; 7hird Prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur Gar- 
dening. Number the answers in order from 1 to 41, but do not 
copy the anagrams, giving with each translated anagram also 
the name of the city to which the “popular designation” 
belongs. But in the case of No. 41, notice that there are two 
parts; part (a) is to be answered as the other 40 anagrams, but 
part (b) is an anagram that has something to say about acertain 
popular household monthly. Give the name of the magazine 
referred to in addition to the “something” called for in the 
(b) part. 

Suppler ental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank tobe found on page xt 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, February 
24, 1894. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERsS. 
358.—ANAGRAMMATICAL BODIES OF SALT 
WATER. 


1. Senoca, Essa, Saby, Sistart, Flugs Dau Donuss—Oceans, 
Seas, Bays, Straits, Gulfs and Sounds. 


“ Never spoil a good mind,” is a bit of advice the mother of 
a friend of the writer’s once gave her oldest son (a lad of about 
seventeen yeais), who had attended an auction sale of mis- 
cellaneous articles, when he reported, on arriving home, that 
he had a good mind to bid on a certain article he knew they 
were in need«f. Asarule we should say that it is safe for a 
boy to do as his mother tells him, but there seems to be a 
chance that the “ good mind” may not always prove to be tem- 
pered with educated judgment. Let me instance the case of 
a kind but uneducated father who saw this notice over some 
second-hand books ina book store a few days since when down 
town: “School books cheap for cash.” Looking the long 
rows over he noticed one with this title: ‘“ Cornell’s Grammar. 
School Geography,” date of issue 1868. His only child, a 
schoolboy, had reported that the teacher wanted he should 
begin the study of geography that term (their town did not 
supply its schools with books), so he thought this a good 
opportunity to procure a book ot that description. Now all 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING know that a geography 
printed twenty-five years ago is not the proper text-book to 
put into the hands of a child in 1894. Those years have 
wrought great railroad, town and city building changes; recent 
discoveries, have greatly altered the contents of geographies. 
Who among those who have studied the situation most thor- 
oughly can name more than asmall per cent. of these changes? 

We have just asked a question. Is any one ready to answer 
it? Wewill ask another question, yet we know we must wait 
a very long time before it can be fully answered: How many of 
our readers thought they were so well posted on the names of 
the bodies of salt water that they could readily answer prize 
puzzle No. 358? It is not for us to say how the answers were 
obtained, but it is all the same a pleasure to record that scores 
of our quick-witted friends faithfully endeavored to find all the 
“ Anagrammatical Bodies of Salt Water,” and there was per- 
fect success in some households. The winner of the first prize, 
Three Dollars, for the first correct list of answers,is Mrs. 
Charles O. Kimball of New York city. The second prize, one 
year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING, goes to Jessie S. 
Atwell of Alliance, Ohio, and the third, any one of the sixteen 
bound volumes of this magazine, to Nellie D. King of Troy, 
N.Y. The foilowing also sent correct lists bearing postmarks 
of later dates: Mrs. H. B. Worth, New Bedford, and Emily 
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C. Upton, Amherst, Mass , Aimél D. Wirt, Hanover, and M. 
N. Robinson, Lancaster, Pa., and Mrs. R. Shreve, Albany, N. 
Y. Quite a number of lists had one or two misspelled words, 
and several had other errors, but the efforts. were all very 


creditable. 

2. Can tilt a canoe, 
3 No earth, S, 

4 Tars visit A. D., 
5. "Tis a cable, 
6. Can't I cart canoe? 
7. A mariner needs tea, 
8 Ina cap of C ice, 
go Boat “ Luf” in fog, H., 

o Brig “Sary Dean,” 

1. Belay, Maria! 

2. Is a sea cap’n, 

13 Reef snug, P. L.C., 

14 Is any harbor? 

15. Ice-bound R. P. L. astern, 
16. Din in a canoe, 

17. Of fun by day, 

18 C ice on a cart, 

1g A. B. C. lakes, 

20. It’s to a rock, 

21. Trio tars rest, 

22. Lo! see yawl, 

23. I tar ten brigs, H., 

Rob T. sail by, 

Y. R. ye boatmen ? 

O dive to raft, s’r! 

Bo’son, yawl, 

Dump coon! sail! 

Cap'n Tebo’s boy, 

Go sail, muff ! 

Lug off Edna, 

Don’t run on so! 

33- Bear away, Del! 

34 Yoho! punt beam, 

35. Hay barks, 

36. A surf boat E. E., 

37- It via Trico tars, 

38. C big yacht “ Eno!” 

39. "Rah! Yale U. B.C., 

40. Ye got barges? 

41. I ran by it, Y. T., 

42. Peaky sea beach, 

43. Ain’t ray bar, 

44. N. Lundis’s gondola, 

45- Fo’cas’le fun. Let’r wag in, 
46. Sun bend oars, 

47. Tars, be sane, 

48. Off land—in gulf, 

49- Picby canoe. 

50. Maud B. T., North Star Liner, 
51. Lug fine spar, 

52. U be droll seaman, 

53. Adieu, Juno! fast craft, 
54- Ahoy! Bound far, S.? 

55. Try a bean bag, 

56. Signal Helen N. C. H., 
57- Ay! Gib los’! 

58. Tars on raft, I toot! 

59. Steam yacht “ Bassus,” 
60. T raft, sailor. Grab it, 
61. Tug “ Carrie ” off Napal, 
62. Sloop “ Arr” on duty, 

63. L. gone by Avast! 


Be 
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Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
Not finding even a Welsh name that boasts so many conso- 
nants, I think No. 56 must be a misprint. 


Atlantic Ocean 
North Sea 

Davis Strait 
Baltic Sea 
Antarctic Ocean 
Mediterranean Sea 
Pacific Ocean 
Gulf of Bothnia 
Gardiner’s Bay 
Almeria Bay 
Caspian Sea 
Spencer Gulf 
Harrison Bay 
Prince Albert Sound 
Indian Ocean 

Bay of Fundy 
Arctic Ocean 
Black Sea 

Cook Strait 

Tarres Strait 
Yellow Sea 
Behring Strait 
Bristol Bay 
Monterey Bay 
Strait of Dover 
Onslow Bay 
Pamlico Sound 
Penobscot Bay 
Gulf of Siam 

Gulf of Aden 
Norton Sound 
Delaware Bay 
Mount Hope Bay 
Shark Bay 
Beaufort Sea 
Victoria Strait 
Chignecto Bay 
Chaleur Bay 

St. George Bay 
Trinity Bay 
Chesapeake Bay 
Raritan Bay 

Long Island Sound 
Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Barnes Sound 
Barents Sea 

Gulf of Finland 
Peconic Bay 
Northumberland Strait 
Persian Gulf 
Albemarle Sound 
Strait of Juan de Fuca 
Bay of Honduras 
Barnegat Bay 
English Channel 
Sligo Pay 

Strait of Otranto 
Massachusetts Bay 
Strait of Gibraltar 
Gulf of Carpentaria 
Port Royal Sound 
Galveston Bay 


I cannot find No. 38 on any atlas I have, so give that up, but I 
want you to know that I have enjoyed looking for the places, 
anyway. I think No. 47 must be a mistake. A change of one 
letter makes either the bay or sea, both of which I found 
English Channel and Beaufort sea kept me a day, and Alme- 
A. T. 


ria bay. 

Through straits and o’er oceans, 
To gulfs and to bays, 

On seas, sounds and channel 
My banner I raise; 

My bark swiftly speeding 
Where each one is fund, 

The world and its waters 
Has circled around. 

I send you my travels, 
And trust they may be 

A full, truthful record, 
From ocean and sea. 


R. 
365.—AN AUTHOR AND SOME OF HER WORKS. 


AUTHOR. 
QO, call my cur! (anagram). 
WORKS. 
. Likenesses. 
An article, vessels, a preposition, article, and fogs. 
. The mother of a prophet, joining, and foot coverings. 


ve 


and a name. 
6. An article, a pastoral poem, a preposition, and labor. 


. An article, part of the United States, and a period of life. 


7 

8. Part of the Lord’s prayer. 

g. An article, invisible, and a companion. 
10. A preposition, an article, charming, and an entrance. 


11. Aspirations, preposition, article, improved, and existence. 


12. A traveled way, part of a body, and metrical writings. 


13. Significant signs, preposition, adjective, and a period of 


time. 
14. Article, a favorite flower, and exalted to royalty. 
15. Present enjoyment of future good. eas 
366.—WORD SQUARE. 
* © @ The pair. 
© A mixture. 
Tendency or direction. 
Horned or piked dogfishes. 


* 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING N©. 182. 
359.—BEHEADINGS. 


Answer—Charles Stewart Parnell. 


1. De-Camp. 8. Un-Seal. 15. Ap- Peal. 
2. Be- Hold. g. Le- Tide. 16. For- Age. 
3. Dis-Arm. 10. Re- Echo. 17. Pe- Ruse. 
4 Kn- Rage. ir. Be- Wail. 18. De- Note. 
5. Un- Load. 12. Ex- Act. 19. Dis-Ease. 
6. Un-Earth. 13. Dis-Robe. 20. E- Lope. 
>. As- Sail. 14. Un-Tie. 21. A- Light. 
360.—WORD SQUARE. 

Answers— LATS 

AI RA 

TRET 

HATH 


Mrs. J. F. Wicks of Worcester, Mass., and Ella Montague of 
East Oakland, Cal., sent in correct answers to No. 359, the 
former, however, using “ Un-stay” in place of “ Unr-seal ” (8), 
“Im-plore” in place of “ Ap-peal” (15), and both Mrs. Wicks 
and Miss Montague used “ Pill-age ” in place of ** For-age” (16). 


. A young person, a covering, and rhythmical compositions. 
. Uncultivated, a kind of flowers, a preposition, a wrap, 
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Photography Indoors and Out. 
PHOTOGRAVHY INDOORS AND OuT. 
By Alexander Biack. Cloth, 240 pages, $1.25, 

New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The ability to operate some kind of photographic 
apparatus has now become a necessity in many lines 
of work apart from what may be called the profes- 
sional realm of the picture maker in his studio. The 
association of the camera with art work has been 
growing constantly more intimate, and even the 
reporter must now be prepared, in many cases, to use 
photography as well as his note-book. The tourist 
and the pleasure seeker count the camera an indis- 
pensable part of their outfit. Mr. Black has under- 
taken to bring within the compass of a convenient 
volume for the pocket, a hand-book which, in addi- 
tion to a concise historical sketch of heliography, 
shall give at least suggestions regarding all portions 
of the work of making pictures. It does not need 
be said that so wide a field, especially when formulas 
and technical instructions are introduced, cannot be 
adequately covered in a volume like that under con- 
sideration. But this author has done as well as 
could be done within the space, and has produced a 
valuable and interesting book. His historical sketch 
is especially commendable. 


A Book for Amateurs. 
Boston and 


Early Days in New England. 

Lire AND TIMES OF HENRY Burt OF SPRINGFIELD, and 
Some of His Descendants. Genealogical and Biographical 
Mention of James and Richard Burt of Taunton, Mass., and 
Thomas Burt, M.P., of England. By Henry M. Burt of 
Springfield, Silas W. Burt of New York. Cloth, 617 pages, 
8vo. Springfield, Mass., Clark W. Bryan Company, printers. 
In the middle ground between biography and his- 

tory, partaking in some degree of the characteristics 

of each, and forming one of the most taxing and 
difficult fields for literary labor, blending as it does 
so much of the general and the personal, “family 
history” has a peculiar province of its own. The 
difficulties of this line of effort have been ably met by 
the authors of the work above named, who have really 
given us a very pleasant book for the general reader, 
apart from the interest it must possess for all branches 
of the “ Burt family.” There is incorporated in the 
generous volume a good deal of the early New Eng- 
land life and living, which the many years of journal- 
istic experience of Mr. Henry M. Burt have enabled 
him to present in a graphic and commendable form. 

The author has written freely, never hesitating to 

step out of formal lines to introduce a pertinent bit 

of moralizing, a word of humor, or a note of explana- 
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tion, where either could be employed to throw light 


upon the principal topic. The bits of early general 
history which are abundantly gleaned are of more 
than passing interest, throwing, as they do, great 
light upon the daily lives and conditions of the col- 
onists, running back to the days of early settlements 
in the wilderness, which had only here and there 
isolated knots of venturesome spirits, engaged in the 
building up of new communities. At one point, after 
quoting generously from the pages of a venerable 
account book, the author pauses to analyze the labor 
conditions thus revealed, and shows carefully the 
relations between labor and its results, at a time when 
it required more than two days’ hard work for a man 
to earn enough to meet the cost of a pair of stockings 
for his wife, or a day and a half to earn the price of a 
light of glass! One shrinks from contemplation of 
the amount of hard and earnest labor required in the 
preparation of such a volume; but the authors may 
well pride themselves upon the production of a work 
of permanent and general usefulness, which will find 
a much wider constituency than the family in whose 
immediate interest it was compiled. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, 1894. 

It contains descriptions that describe, not mislead ; 
illustrations that instruct, not exaggerate. ‘This year 
it comes to us in a suit of gold. Printed in eight 
different colors besides black. Colored plates of 
chrysanthemums, poppies and vegetables. On the 
front cover is a very exquisite bunch of Vick’s new 
white branching aster and on the back is the new 
double anemone; 112 pages filled with many new 
novelties of value as well as all the old leading varie- 
ties of flowers and vegetables. 

We advise our friends who intend doing anything 
in the garden this year to consult Vick before starting 
operations. Send ten cents to James Vick’s Sons, 
Rochester, N. Y., for Vick’s Guide ; it costs nothing, 
as you can deduct the ten cents from first order. It 
certainly will pay you. 


THE Art AMATEUR, one of the most charming of 
American art publications, is “devoted to art in the 
household,” and hence commends itself not exclu- 
sively or even principally to the comparatively limited 
circle of professional artists and art critics; but more 
decidedly does it appeal to all who have in their hearts 
love for the beautiful, who would know more of art, and 
learn to understand and appreciate true artistic merit 
wherever it may be found. In addition to the profu- 
sion of illustration embodied in the magazine proper, 
touching all departments of art and reproducing 
many treasures of great merit, each of the monthly 
numbers is accompanied by colored plates of excep- 
tional merit—those with the January number com- 
prising “A Branch of Oranges,” by Mathilda Brown, 
and “Pansies,” by Patty Thum. Notwithstanding 
its fine quality, and the vast expense necessarily 
attending its production, the price of the Amateur is 
only $4 a year, single copies 35 cents; Montague 
Marks, publisher, 23 Union square, New York. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FEBRUARY, 1894. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are s 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 


Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note 


That—A\\ communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springtield, Mass. 
That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 


editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS.., if not accepted 

That 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience 


All contributions for publication will be considered and 


after being 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent 
in context with other papers ot 
‘Variety, which is the spice of life.” and an appetizing se 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successiully introduced 


and prope 
that 
isoning as 


same issue, to the end 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that ssity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number. at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


makes it a nece 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas trom our own 


Theat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


Tkhat—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 


postage,in case of not being retained for use, willbefiled away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 
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IN PLEASANT PLACES. 

The readers of Goop HOovuSsEKEEPING will be glad 
to know that Miss Parloa is now settled in Paris for 
the winter, and we are sure we may be pardoned for 
giving here a few words from a private letter received 
from her after being in the French metropolis a couple 
of weeks. She says :— 

“]T have been here just two weeks, and although 
the days and nights pass rapidly, yet, as a whole, it 
Paris in winter, 
When 
I was here before, it was summer, bright, warm and 


seems as if I had been here months. 
and Paris in summer, are two different things. 
gay. Now itis damp and somber. They have but 
little sunshine here in winter, and they say they will 
not get much until February. I am very pleasantly 
located, and shall probably remain here as long as I 
in Paris. 


am We had a rough passage, and the 


memory of it is not pleasant. I hope to learn while 
here a good deal that will be of practical value in my 
work, and to get a great deal of pleasure in seeing 
the sights about Paris and visiting the galleries. 
* * * * * * How your little ones would have 
enjoyed the booths, which were placed along the 
fire-frames, and from which were sold all kinds of 
toys, and everything else under the sun. This toy 
shop and the candy shops were most fascinating 
places also for the little ones. At one of the large 
stores, which is a sort of Macy’s—the Louvre they 
had a Christmas tree that must have been forty or 
fifty feet high. ‘The lower part of the trunk came 
through a bird house, which was filled with all kinds 
of birds, that were flitting about in the*highest 
branches of the tree and singing as if they were in 
their native forest. The decorations of the tree were 
not particularly fine, but many electric lights and tiny 
French flags were used. The French do not make 
so much of Christmas as they do of New Years, still 
we had a plum pudding, brought to the table all in 
flames, and I never saw one that was handsomer or 
that burned longer. It wasdelicious,too. * * * * 
There is so much of interest here that the days are 


not long enough for one.” 

It is, indeed, a “pleasant place” into which such 
notes as the following chance to find their way. 

“Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for January, came to my 
hands last night. I always buy it, and have done so 
But I cannot refrain from writing to con- 
gratulate you upon the charming number which opens 
the New Year. 


for years. 


It is replete with the most useful, 
solid and attractive reading, a veritable bijou of com- 


mon sense. What an oasis of pleasure it will prove 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
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in my desert of monotonous living this year. May 
you have a most prosperous year is my supreme wish. 
* ¥* * * Twas more than interested in this new 
copy of your work, and wished you to know it. 
Jamaica PLarn, Mass. M. M. S. 


BEREAVEMENT IN THE HOME. 

What touching and tender words are often found 
in an ordinary business communication. As for in- 
stance, the announcement made in a letter regarding 
the discontinuance of a subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING. The reason given was this :— 

“The /ight of the household has gone out during 
the year.” Another instance of “the sadness of 
Home-breaking.” 


THE FEBRUARY FEAST. 

A new candidate for popular favor comes forward 
this month, being nothing less than the famous Turk- 
ish pilau, which Miss Parloa introduces, having herself 
learned the art of its manufacture from a courteous 
Turkish lady. Other Oriental dishes are discussed 
in the same interesting article. 


The fourth in the “ Linen Closet” series deals with 
“ Marking and Caring for the Household Goods.” 


Every lover of nature will welcome the appreciative 
article by Rev. W. T. Hutchins, on the “Trees of 
New England,” wherein he gives special attention to 
the stately elm and the beautiful maple, of which 
every American must feel justly proud. 


The second chapter of Helena Rowe’s series on 
“Dress” touches numerous timely topics, beginning 
with the return of the overskirt and running into 
midwinter millinery. 


Ellen Battelle Dietrick has a timely paper on 
Codperative Household Experiments,” giving atten- 
tion especially to the laundry, where she sees a field 
for immediate and radical reform. 


“ Home-making and Home-breaking,” by Clark W. 
Bryan, in two panoramic pictures of real life, cover- 
ing experiences of nearly a half-century, touchingly 
pictures the “gladness of home-making,” and the 
“sadness of home-breaking.”’ 


A very pleasant short story, from the pen of Doro- 
thy Deane, is ‘“ The Girl Without a Talent.” 


The little folks will take especial interest in Néllie 
Willey’s instructions for making numerous toothsome 
“French Candies and Chocolates.” 


The trying experience of tne Corbys with “ A Back- 
door Neighbor” reads as though it might be a tran- 
script from life; and a good many people have come 
pretty near to similar experiences in their own lives. 


Under the title of “An Inexpensive Entertain- 
ment,” Asa Harwood describes a geographical party, 


sensible suggestions regarding certain troublesome 
matters of etiquette. 


Other articles of more than passing interest are 
“The Trifles of Life,” by J. E. Brooks; “Did Not 
Know Beans,” by Ella Sturtevant Webb: “ House- 
keeping in South Carolina,” by Elsie Nore; “A Bit 
of Experience,” by Mattie W. Baker ; and “ A Modest 
Experiment,” by Marienne Heaton. 


And then, what a wealth of verse !—beginning with 
the frontispiece, “‘ Farm Memories,” by John S. Bar- 
rows, closely followed by “St. Valentine’s Day,” by 
Mary Clarke Huntington. The pleasing morsel, 
“Little Pink Sunbonnet Goes to School,” by Mari- 
enne Heaton, precedes the illustrated poem, “ At 
Niagara,” by Clark W. Bryan. Further on, we have 
“Jonah and the Whale.” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf ; 
“St. Valentine’s Day,” by Helen Whitney Clark; 
“Just a Word,” by Mina F. Schmitz; “ Remem- 
brancers,” by M. Emma Siebenberg: “ Pork Cake,” 
by Florence E. Pratt; “* Pater and the Baby,” by Wil- 
liam Patterson; “ At the Pawnbroker’s,” by Marga- 
garet A. Logan; and “ Hannah’s Offering,” by Ruth. 


A new department is introduced, under the title of 
“Goop HovuskEKEEPING Eclectic,” in which will be 
gathered each month and duly credited, so far as is 
possible, some of the choicest of the floating waifs of 
household literature, especially selected in recogni- 
tion of their merit, and given, in the columns of*~Goop 
HOuSEKEEPING, a wider field than they have before 
enjoyed. This will be found an especially valuable 
feature by those who would keep in touch with the 
best utterances of thoughtful writers in all portions 
of the world. 


The familiar and well-appreciated departments 
which have proved their value and merit by years of 
popularity, are all retained, though some of them 
have donned a new dress, and at first sight may have 
somewhat the appearance of genteel strangers: but 
the familiar spirit and all its associations will be 
found unchanged. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., FEBRUARY, 1894. 


Publishers Desk. | 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and publicas “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
$0 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co, Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co , Baltimore; Central News Co, 
Phi'adelphia; Cincinnati News Co, Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co, Boston: Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co, Pittsburgh: Washington News 
Co., Wa-hington, D.C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co, New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co , San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co, Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co, Detroit; Montreal News Co, Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 

Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made. -Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals. in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a pos‘al stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos. 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them 
together with Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
A VEGETARIAN VIEW. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING does not suit me, smelling too much of the 
butcher for a vegetarian. ww. 3. &. 

MONTREAL, CAN. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING so easily leads everything of the kind, that 
it may be said to be the only magazine focused for women in the 
home A. E. W. 

Boston, Mass. 

Goop HOUSFKEEPING is by all odds the finest magazine of its 
kind in the world, and I feel competent to judge, for 1 am always after 
every help that can better our home. Mrs. D. A. R 

Bay City, Micu. 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the very best magazine of the 
kind, and I would not be without it for anything; in fact. 1 do not 
believe I could keep house without it. Mrs. F. S. C 

GrRuNbDyY CENTER, IA. 

We find nothing in the housekeeping line so practical and at the 
same time so pure as Goop HOUSEKEEPING. — Chicago Free 
Methodist. 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has now become an authority in all things 
pertaining to home living. It is brimful of new ideas.—Harrisburg 
Telegram 


Goop HovusEKEEPING, the “ Queen of the household magazines,” 
is promptly at hand, and, a$ usual, is bright, entertaining and prac 
tical.—Olathe Mirror 


Every number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING gives evidence of great 
care and judgment in preparing and arranging its articles —San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING is a model magazinefor thefamily. There 
is not a magazine of its kind which equals it in usefulness or value — 
The Dickinson (Dak.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a welcome visitor. The Springfield 
Republican calls it “ The best of Domestic Monthlies,” and it hits 
the mark exactly.—Western Plowman. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is well named. Its suggestions from month 
to month are such that if its kindly advice was taken America would 
be the land of happy homes.—Harrisburg Morning Call. 


The number of good things which Goop HOUSEKEEPING puts 
into every number is marvelous. Any lady who sees one number will 
not be content without seeing another —Western Recorder. 


“He who lives happily lives well,” and it is the effort of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to illustrate how the duties of the practical house- 
keeper can be lightened with the best possible results. - Boston 


Herald. 


Goopv HOUSEKEEPING was never more valuable or popular than 
now, and the promise of numerous features of special interest for the 
coming year will intensify its usefulness and popularity. - Southern 
Cultivator. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to try 
to keep house without Goop HovSEKEEPING. Any one who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING should be regularly read in every house- 
hold. A careful study of its pages from month to month will im 
prove and lift to a higher plane, the domestic life of any intelligent 
family —Baltimore Telegram. 


The course of this steadily prosperous publication [Goon Huuse 
KEEPING] shows that it is entirely possible to merit and win success 
by adhering to the good old-fashioned way of giving sound, sensible 
value for the money.—Saturday Vox Populi 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is universally admired by the !adies. There 
is not a single number but that many times pays for itself in good 
suggestions about matters of special importance to housewives, and 
in fact all ladies, for it confines itself to no one thing.— Westborough 
Chronotype. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 1s full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to be a 
“good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile wil 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—Genera) Christian A:‘y: 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


TWILIGHT TOWN. 


Beyond the shadows lies Twilight Town, 
Where wee heads nod and lids shut down 
Over black eyes, blue eyes, gray and brown; 
And through a gap in the city wall 
Is a beautiful spot where sunbeams fall 
And dance for aye, through tree-tops tall. 
Hush, baby! Soft and slow, 
Soft and slow, let us go 
Through the shadows to Twilight Town. 


Soft as the wind through rippling wheat, 
When the sun’s last rays and the shadows meet, 
Sounds the patter of thousands of litile feet ; 
Through the gap in the wall on their dimpled knees 
The babies creep under the waving trees. 
On the grass of the kingdom “ Do-as-you-please.” 
Hush, baby! Soft and slow, 
Soft, slow, let us go 
Through the gap in the wall to the Twilight Town. 


In Twilight Town all things are fair, 
The music of waterfalls in the air, 
An» bright wings flying here and there ; 
And through the wall is the Dream Hill, bright 
With the thoughts that please wee ones at night, 
Dancing in rings of cobwebs bright. 
Hush, dearie! Mother knows— 
Hush, dearie! Mother knows— 
Soft, slow, baby goes 
To fair Dream Hill in Twilight Town. 


— Unidentified. 


TEARS. 


There be three hundred different ways and more 
Of speaking, but of weeping only one ; 

And that one way, the wide world o'er and o'er, 
Is known by all, tho’ it is taught by none. 

No man is master of this ancient lore, 
And no man pupil. Every simpleton 

Can weep as well as any sage. The man 

Does it no better than the infant can. 


The first thing all men learn is how to speak, 

Yet understand they not each others speech; 
But tears are neither Latin nor yet Greek, 

Nor prose, nor verse. The language that they teach 
Is universal. Cleopatra’s cheek 

They decked with pearls no richer than from each 
Of earth’s innumerable mourners fall 
Unstudied, yet correctly classical. 


Tears are the oldest and the commonest 
Of all things upon earth; and yet how new 

The tale each time told by them! How unblessed 
Were life’s hard way without their heavenly dew; 


Joy borrows them from Grief; Faith trembles lest 
She lose them; even Hope herself smiles thro’ 
The rainbow they make round hcr as thcy fall; 
And Death, that cannot weep, sets weeping all. 
—Robert, Earl of Lytton. 


PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


God never would send you the darkness 
If he felt you could bear the light ; 

But you would not cling to his guiding hand 
If the way were always bright ; 

And you would not care to walk by faith 
Could you always walk by sight. 


*Tis true he had many an anguish 
For your sorrowful heart to bear, 

And many a cruel thorn crown 
For your tired head to wear ; 

He knows how few would reach heaven at all 
If pain did not guide them there. 


So he sends you the blinding darkness, 
And the furnace of sevenfold heat; 

‘Tis the only way, believe me, 
To keep you close to his feet— 

For ’tis always so easy to wander 
When our lives are glad and sweet. 


Then nestle your hand in your Father’s, 
And sing, if you can, as you go; 
Your song may cheer some one behind you, 
Whose courage is sinking low; 
And well if your lips do quiver— 
God will love you better so. 
—New York Observer. 


SEA WRACK. 


The wrack was dark an’ shiny where it fic ated in the sea, 
There was no one in the brown boat but only him and me; 
Him to cut the sea wrack—me to mind the boat, 
An’ not a word between us the hours we were afloat. 

The wet wrack, 

The sea wrack, 

The wrack was strong to cut. 


We laid it on the gray rocks to wither in the sun; 
An’ what should call my lad then to sail from Cushendun ? 
With a low moon, a full tide, a swell upon the deep, 
Him to sail the old boat—me to fall asleep. 
The dry wrack, 
The sea wrack, 
The wrack was dead so soon. 


There's a fire low upon the rocks to burn the wrack to kelp; 
There’s a boat gone down upon the Moyle, and sorra one to 
help. 

Him beneath the salt sea—me upon the shore, 
By sunlight or moonlight we’il lift the wrack no more. 

The dark wrack, 

The sea wrack, 

The wrack may drift ashore. 

—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label. For 
’ thirty years used by thousands of over-worked men and women, asan assured means of restoring vitality to the Sys- 
tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility and brain exhaustion. 


Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 


Prepared by the F. CROSBY CO., Only, 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥. 
Be sure the label has this signature [~ b> 
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